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TOO LATE. 





BROWN bird sang as I passed the 
gate, 
“Come back, come back, ere it be too late!” 
The wind blew soft where the roses climb, 
And whispered, “Return, while yet is 
time !” 


The little brook ran on its silvern track 

And bubbled and babbled, “Maiden, go 
back!” 

And the briers caught at my azure gown, 

With their withered fingers, bare and 
brown. 
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A honey-bee buzzed in my ear, “ Return 

And my footsteps faltered in the fern. 

The tall oak nodded, the green pines shook, 

As under their branches my way I took. 
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I crossed the swell of the upland ridge 
That bowed itself to the wooden bridge; 
The timbers creaked with a querulous 


cry, 
“QO foolish maiden to pass me by!” 


But all in vain, for I would not stay; 
I lost heart’s ease on that golden day. 
The hours went by; heart-sick, foot-sore, 
I wandered back to the cottage door. 


The trees stood still and the brook was 
hushed ; 

Beneath my feet the briers lay crushed ; 

The bird still sang, but I sobbed, “Too 
late, 

Brown bird, wee bird, I have met my fate!” 

ELEANOR W. F. Bares. 
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THE STRIKE OF THE FOUNDRYMEN. 





AVE I anything to say for myself 
before the Judge and gentlemen of 
the jury? Yes. But not very much. 
My story won’t take long to tell ; so listen: 
The foundrymen struck. They were 
in the right. The winter had been very 
severe; times were hard; and we were all 
tired of working on empty stomachs. One 
Saturday evening, it was a pay day, some 
one, never mind who, took me by the arm 
and led me into a saloon, and there some 
of my fellow-workmen—I have already 
refused to give you their names—said to 
me: 

“See here, John, we can’t stand this 
any longer. We must have better wages, 
or we won’t work. We are ground down 
to starvation, and there’s nothing for it 
but a strike. We have chosen you for 
our leader, and you must go to the boss 
and tell him coolly, without showing any 
temper, that if the pay isn’t raised to-mor- 
row, all the days of the week will be Sun- 
days. You are our man, eh?” 

“T’m willing,” said I, “if it will do us 
all any good.” 

You see, I couldn’t refuse them; so I 
went to the proprietor’s house, and arrived 
as he was finishing his dinner. He was 
alone, and they showed me rightin. I told 
him about our distress ; our lack of bread; 
and I told him that we couldn’t bear it 
any longer. Put it to him that his gain 
and ours was too unequal, and ended very 
civilly by showing him that he could raise 
the wages without ruining himself. 

He listened patiently, while he went on 
cracking his walnuts, and when I stopped 
said : 

“You are an honest fellow, John, and 
the men who sent you knew what they 
were about when they chose you to speak 
for them. I'll always have a place for 
you at the forge; but the wages they de- 
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I shall 
close the shop to-morrow, and those who 
have made themselves troublesome shall 


mand would simply ruin me. 


have a chance to be lazy. 
final decision. Tell them so.” 

“Very well, sir,” I answered, and I 
left. 

My heart was heavy enough when I 
carried back this bad news to my friends, 
and there was a noisy time after they had 
heard it. They talked politics, and swore 
they would never enter the foundry, and 
I, too, swore like the rest of them. But 
more than one of us that night, when he 
threw down his money at home, felt that 
worse trouble would come of it, and 
couldn’t sleep for thinking that famine 
was before him and his family. It was 
very hard for me, for I am no longer 
young, and I am not alone in the world. 

When I went in I took my two grand- 
children on my knee (my son-in-law 
turned out badly, and my daughter 
died), and I looked thoughtfully at those 
two little mouths which must soon know 
hunger, and I was ashamed of having 
sworn to stay away from the shop. 
But I was not worse off than the others, 
and we fellows know how to keep an oath, 
so I resolved to do my duty and be firm. 
Just then my old wife came tottering in 
with a basket of damp clothes that she 
had been washing, and I told her all 
about it. I felt shy enough before her ; 
but she hadn’t the heart to be vexed at 
me; she only stood still for a long time 
looking down on the floor, and then she 
answered : 

“My man, you know I am a thrifty 
housekeeper. I'll do all I can; but times 
are hard, and all we have won’t keep us 
in bread for more than two weeks.” 

“By that time things may be settled,” 
I said, hopefully, though I knew there 


That’s my 

















was little chance of it, unless I broke my 
vow and went to work. 

And so the want and misery came. 
Oh! you may believe me, when I tell you 
that even at the worst of our distress I 
couldn’t beg or steal—the very idea would 
make me die of shame; even when the 
winter was at its coldest, and I saw my 
patient wife and the little grandchildren 
with their teeth chattering beside the 
empty fire-place, heard their pitiful cries, 
and saw the tears rolling down my poor 
old woman’s cheeks, even then—I swear 
it—before that starved and frozen group, 
I never thought of committing a vile 
action to relieve their suffering. Now, my 
pride is taken down. And if I give way 
a littlk—break down—shed tears before 
you—it—is because I still see them before 
me—those for whom I did this dreadful 
deed. 

But for a time things went on just the 
same. We got a little dry bread to eat 
by pawning everything we had. I suf- 
fered. For us workmen to be cooped up 
in one room is like being in a cage; we 
aren’t used to staying indoors, and though 
I’ve been in prison since, I haven’t felt it 
very different. It’s the idleness that is 
hard to stand. You might not think so; 
but when a man is forced to keep his arms 
folded he finds out that he loves the work- 
shop, and the hot air of the furnace, and 
the sound of the machinery. 

At the end of two weeks we hadn’t a 
cent. I had walked, walked, like a mad- 
man, alone, and straight on before me 
among the crowded city streets, for the 
sounds soothed and deadened me and 
made me forget my hunger. It was a 
cold, wet day. When I went home I saw 
my wife sitting in a corner of the room 
with her arms around the children, and 
I thought to myself, “I am _ killing 
them !” 

My old woman said, very gently : 

“T can’t pawn the last mattress; they 
say it is worthless. What shall we do 
now ?” 
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“T am going out to see what I can do,” 
I said, resolutely. I tried to get up my 
courage. I resolved to go back to work, 
though I thought it very likely I might 
be refused. 

First I went to the room where we used 
to meet, where the strikers held their 
counsels. When I entered I thought I 
must be dreaming, for while others of us 
were starving they were drinking there. 
Drinking! Oh! let those who provided 
them with drink and so prolonged our 
horrible martyrdom hear an old man 
curse them for their evil action! 

When I approached the drinkers and 
they saw my red eyes and scowling face, 
they guessed what I had come for; but in 
spite of their black looks and threatening 
manners I spoke up: 

“T have come to tell you this: I’m over 
sixty, and so is my wife. I have two 
grandchildren to provide for. All of our 
furniture is sold. We have no fire—noth- 
ing to eat. A bed in the hospital and a 
hole in the ground is all very well for me, 
but for my wife and the children it is an- 
other affair. So I want to go back to the 
foundry. Of course, I must get your 
leave, so that no one can call me names. 
Look! my hair is white and my hands 
black with working forty years in the 
foundry. Let me go back alone. I have 
tried to beg; I could not doit. Let my 
age be my excuse. How would it look 
for one who has worked all his life to hold 
out a workman’s strong hand for an alms? 
Do let me go. It is all right for the old- 
est to be the first to yield. Let me go 
back to the shop, and don’t get mad about 
it.” 

One of them stepped out and answered : 
“ Traitor !” 

My heart turned cold, and the blood in 
my head blinded me as I looked at the 
man who had spoken. He was a big fel- 
low, pale as wax, in the lamplight, with 
his hair plastered in curls on his temples, 
like a girl. He laughed and sneered, 
while the others were so silent that I could 
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hear my heart beating hard, and then I 
clenched my fist and cried : 

“My wife and my two little ones must 
perish? Very well, so be it. But you 
shall give me satisfaction for it, and we 
shall fight it out. When? Now! What 
arms? I have the choice, and so they 
shall be the heavy hammers that are 
lighter to our hands than swords or pis- 
tols, more familiar than our own fists, and 
you others, you shall be witnesses. So 
make a circle. Find us two hammers, 
and you, vile insulter of old men, come! 
pull off your coat, and spit in your 
hand !” 

I elbowed my way savagely through 
the men. I chose two hammers that were 
lying in a pile of tools in a corner, and 
threw the best one to the fellow who had 
insulted me. He was still sneering, but 
he took the weapon, and standing on the 
defensive cried, mockingly : 

“ Come on, old man, don’t be so wicked!” 

I made no answer but to step up to 
him, and as he quailed before my steady 
gaze I brandished: my tool over my head. 
I remember that he looked frightened, 
the miserable coward! that he retreated 
to the wall with a wild expression that 
seemed to ask for mercy; but it was too 
late. A red stream of blood fell between 
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us, for with one single stroke I had killed 
him. 

I know it was a murder and that every- 
thing condemns me. I do not plead that 
it was a duel and not an assassination. 
He lay at my feet dead. In an instant 
all the remorse of Cain swept over me, 
and I covered my eyes with my hand. 
The other men came near and touched 
me, but I pushed them away. 

“ Leave me alone,” I muttered; “I am 
doomed.” They understood. So I picked 
up my hat and held it out, saying: “ For 
my old wife and the little grandchildren, 
good friends.” And I collected two dol- 
lars that an old man afterward carried to 
them. Then I went to the nearest police 
station and gave myself up. 

You have heard the true story of my 
crime, and it doesn’t matter what the law- 
yers have said one way or the other. I 
have related the whole thing in detail to 
let you see that sometimes a bad action 
comes from a whole course of fatal events. 
The little grandchildren are ill at the 
same hospital where my brave and dear 
old wife died of grief. So whether it is a 
term of years for me, or prison for life, or 
even pardon, does not-matter much. I do 
not greatly care ; and if you sentence me to 
death I can only thank you. F.C. 

















SUMMER. 











ORNINGS glowing with sil- 
very light 
Streaming out from the misty 


















east, 
The song of a bird to its nestling mate— 
Grasses bowed with a dewy feast. 
O Summer! Queen Summer! we crowned 
thee one day 
With a garland that slipped from the 
vanishing May. 


Noontides teeming with perfume rich, 
A hum of bees in the clover red, 
A sunflower stately and unabashed, 
To her lover raising her head. 
O Summer! Queen Summer! the warm 


July air 








Softly fluttered the daisies that sprinkle 
thy hair. 


Evenings dusky and cool and sweet, 
Light winds blowing from out the 
west, 
A chorus of katydids stirring the woods, 
Moss-grown valleys inviting rest. 
O Summer! Queen Summer! the August’s 
fond love, 
Trembling, kissed thee to sleep in a 
shadowy grove. 
L. R. BAKER. 
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THE RED DEER. 
(Cervus elephas.) 
THE STAG OF HISTORY AND ART. 


rege ge no animal, either domes- 

tic or in a wild state, has ever been 
more immortalized by pen and _ pencil 
than the red deer (Cervus elephas), the 
stag of painting and poetry, and well has 





A STAG OF EIGHT. 


he merited this honor. Thus is he spoken 
of by Charles Bonner, an enthusiastic lover 
of nature and its creatures, and inade- 
quate as words are to paint a delightful 
reality, one can almost feel the thrill of 
pleasure that would come through his 
sense of appreciation in the presence of 
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real nobility and beauty as he reads these 
words : : 

“You are in the dark pine forest, where 
all is so lonely and still, and the tall firs 
with their monotonous form stand im- 
movable. Nothing moves 
save the flickering shadows 
on the red trunks, and the 
sunbeam that comes slant- 
ingly in and hangs a great 
patch of light on a distant 
stem. It wavers and van- 
ishes. Again it creeps in 
and lights up the shafts sup- 
porting the gloomy roof, and 
as you peer searchingly into 
the depth, it seems there is a 
something reddish-brown out 
yonder in the distance. But 
there are many bars of light, 
and great flakes of brightness, 
and a sort of network of sun- 
beams just then toward where 
you are looking, for the sun is 
sinking, and is shooting red 
flames up into the sky. So 
you are unable to make 
". out what it may be. How- 
~ ever, you still look on, and 
by degrees you make out a 
form; and it grows in dis- 
tinctness, and with more 
widely opened eyes you now 
gaze upon it, for you see 
parts which were unseen 
before, and you tell yourself that the 
red-brown bit of color which the rays 
illumed so strangely is in reality a stag. 
But he has observed you some time al- 
ready, and with head flung back and 
wondering eye is gazing at you intently. 
His antlers spread- wide above him, and 

















give him a most imposing presence. He 
steps slowly on, the sunlight dances along 
his dappled, moving body, there is a daz- 
zling confusion of passing gleams, and he 
has vanished, you know not whither.” 

So familiar indeed has the stag in its 
various aspects become to people, through 
the medium of Sir Edwin Landseer’s ex- 
quisite pictures of the “Monarch of the 
Glen,” “The Sanctuary,” “The Stag at 
Bay,” “The Challenge,” and many others, 
that it would be almost like repeating an 
old wife’s tale to familiar listeners ; and yet 
one of Scotland’s best-loved poets, Sir 
Walter Scott, did not disdain to open one 
of his most celebrated poems with a de- 
lightful description of the stag, and the 
beautiful, wild country amid which he 
makes his lair. Time 
noble animal was native, not only through- 
out Europe, but also the north of Asia, 
but deep as the shadow is that casts so 
great a reflection on human kindness, it is 
nevertheless true, that through the intense 
passion for the chase, that appears to in- 
crease with its gratification, the stag has 
now disappeared from most of its former 
haunts, and is chiefly confined to the 
Highlands of Scotland, especially in the 
Grampian Mountains, and where the large 
owners of territory and deer-forest, many 
of whom are English landlords, encompass 
their possessions with laws against trespas- 
sing on their premises almost as stringent, 
if not quite as cruel, as that enacted by 
William the Conqueror, who decreed that 
whoever should slay stag, hart, or hind, 
“him should man blind.” 

Indeed, in 1380, so great was the esti- 
mation in which the chase was held, com- 
pared to the value then attached to human 
life, that he who was caught in the act of 
laying a trap for game was sentenced to 
lose both his hands, and in 1537 the 
Archbishop Michael, of Salisbury had a 
peasant, who had found a stag dead in his 
own corn-field and taken possession of it, 
sewed in the skin of the animal and wor- 
ried to death by the hounds, whilst this 





was when this 
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holy Christian Bishop looked upon the 
sight. 

Landgrave Philip of Hesse, far away 
from home, and a captive, ever thought of 
his deer, and writes in his letters: “Take 
thought for the forests and the deer; see 
that the hounds are kept in constant exer- 
cise; feed the game in winter; hunt out 
the poachers,” and even determined from 
the narrow confines of his prison the num- 
ber of head of game that should be shot in 
stalking annually, for he would not allow 
his forest to be disturbed by large hunts. 

From the hour of its birth, a little, 
helpless, dappled calf, as it is called, there 
is no thought or feeling connected with 
the red deer but sensations of beauty and 
attractiveness, and a prettier exhibition of 
graceful playfulness on the part of the 
baby deer and mother love on that of the 
hind cannot well be found. Perfect de- 
votion and watchful care is shown by the 
mother toward her offspring, and it is led 
by her where it can find its food through 
copse,. meadow, and corn-field. When 
about seven months old the first appear- 
ance of antlers show themselves in two 
small protuberances on the head of the 
male calf, from which in his second year 
two straight, pointed horns shoot forth. 
Before, however, he is quite two years old, 
these horns fall off at the very root, but 
they are replaced during the summer by 
another horn, from which a single or brow 
antler. issues, curving downward toward 
the eyes, and the animal is now termed a 
brocket. In another year he has an addi- 
tional point, and is called a staggard, and 
as yet another year rolls by, each main 
stem is termed the “ beam,” and the whole 
together bears the name of “antler.” 
Then, and only then, is the animal en- 
titled to be called a stag, and if he 
lives to attain ten points on his head he is 
a “warrantable” stag, and is expected to 
weigh three hundred pounds. Each year 
the stag casts his horns, adding one or 
more sprays, as they are termed, with 
each change, but the main formation in- 
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variably remains the same, and so indi- Indeed, so true is this, that a forester, 
vidual are its characteristics that, to quote finding the shed antlers of a deer in the 
an article from Frazer's Magazine of forest, can readily tell to what stag they 
1856: “The antlers of a stag are his belonged. 
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badge, the feature by which he is known Two hundred years ago the chase 
and identified year after year in mountain might almost have been termed a war of 
and in forest. They are what astrongly extermination, when we read of eight 
marked countenance is among men.” hundred and seventeen stags being killed 

















in one year by Duke William IV of 
Bavaria; in another single year, the Mar- 
grave, John George of Brandenburg, 
writes to the Landgrave of Hesse that he 
has killed six hundred and seventy-seven 
stags, nine hundred and sixty-eight hinds, 
and five hundred and one wild boars, and 
so on through many a bloody chapter. 
Little is it to be wondered that the ra- 
pacity and cruelty of man has almost ren- 
dered the red deer a tradition of the past. 
In many old hunting seats in Germany 
the portrait galleries of famous stags were 
held in almost as great an estimation as 
were the ancestral pictures, and are still 
at the present day most carefully pre- 
served as interesting memorials of the 
past. 

One of these wonderful stags was shot 
by Frederick I in 1699, and the antlers 
that crowned this monarch of deer carried 
no less than sixty-six sprays. No wonder, 
then, that the poet of the old “ Ballad of 
the Royal Hunt” should thus enthusiasti- 
cally write his admiration of these mag- 
nificent animals : 


“Oh! that’s delight to be in the green wood, - 
When all is solemnly still, 

And there’s hardly a breeze to move the leaves 
Atop of the wooded hill ; 


“ And watch with expectant and longing ear 
For-the merest coming sound, 

And breathless at last hear a rustling step 
Move stealthily o’er the ground; 


“ And then to behold, with exultant eye, 
The creature with antlered crest 

Emerge from a thicket, whose leafy boughs 
Give way ’fore his broad brown chest ; 


“ And watch how with caution he cometh forth, 
And how in his pride of height 

He walked erect o’er the sunlit sward 
Encircled in golden light ; 


“ And behold him then stand before you there, 
In that still forest glade alone, 
Not a bow-shot’s length from your own right 
hand, 
And to feel he is all your own.” 


About the only humane side to this pic- 
ture of the deer and its hunters is found 
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in the presence of the “Sanctuary,” a pot- 
tion of the deer forest set aside by man, 
where the hunted, panting creature, if he 
but have strength to reach it, can rest in 
quietness and safety within its shelter. 
One of Landseer’s most beautiful pictures 
is entitled the “Sanctuary,” and no one of 
the productions of his brush tells a more 
pathetic or eloquent tale. The following 
lines embody the sentiment of the picture, 
and place it vividly before the minds of 
those who have already seen it, and fur- 
nish to those who have not been so fortu- 
nate a graphic outline of its significance: 
“See where the startled wild fowl screaming 
rise, - 
And seek in marshaled flight those golden 
skies ; 
Yon wearied swimmer scarce can win the land, 
His limbs vet falter on the watery strand. 
Poor hunted hart! the painful struggle o’er, 
How blest the shelter of that island shore; 
There whilst he sobs, his panting heart to rest, 
Nor hound nor hunter shall his lair molest.” 
Fortunate is it, for the credit of human 
nature, that one redeeming point remains 
to be shown in its favor. 

That the red deer are capable of be- 
ing tamed numerous instances can prove, 
and accounts are given of stags being 
taught many odd and curious tricks, 
showing an order of intelligence almost, 
if not quite, as capable of receiving in- 
struction as that of the horse or dog. 

A curious account is given by a Cap- 
tain Thomas Brown of the late Lord: 
Oxford, who conceived the idea of train-. 
ing four red deer for driving purposes in 
a phaeton, which design he compassed: 
successfully, but, adds the Captain, “as 
he (Lord Oxford) was one day driving to 
Newmarket their (the deer’s) ears were 
saluted with the cry of a pack of hounds, 
which soon after crossing a road to. the 
rear, caught scent of the ‘four-in-hands,’ 
and commenced a new kind of chase with 
‘breast-high’ alacrity. The novelty of 
this scene was rich beyond description ; 


in vain did his Lordship exert all his 


charioteering skill; in vain. did. his-well- 
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trained grooms energetically endeavor to 
ride before them; reins, trammels, and 
the weight of the carriage were of no 
effect, for they went with the celerity of a 
whirlwind, and this modern Phaeton, in 
the midst of his electrical vibration of fear, 
bid fair to experience the fate of his name- 
sake. Luckily, however, his Lordship 
had been accustomed to drive this set of 
‘ fiery-eyed’ steeds to the Ram Inn at New- 
market, which was most happily at hand: 
and to this his Lordship’s most fervent 
prayers and ejaculations had been ardently 
directed. Into the yard they suddenly 
bounded, to the consternation of hostlers 
and stable-boys, who seemed to have lost 
every faculty upon the occasion. Here 
they were luckily overpowered, and the 
stags, the phaeton, and his Lordship were 
all instantaneously huddled together in a 
barn just as the hounds appeared in full 
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ery at the gate.” The history does not 
tell whether the noble Lord ever again 
trusted his fleet-footed charges on the high- 
road. 

Fortunately for the interest of creatures 
dependent upon the stronger power of 
man, provision has been made of late to 
hedge about their lives with some degree 
of security and preservation, and societies 
have been formed and the aid of the law 
invoked to restrain the passions of men in 
their manifestations toward the inferior 
animals, so that at the present day races 
of animals, birds, and fish have not only 
these safety barriers erected about them 
by wise laws, but are constantly being 
added to and multiplied by all means 
known to science; thus may it be, per- 
haps, that the red deer shall be preserved 
for our posterity in all their beauty and 
charm. H. S. ArwaTer. 
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HE was scarcely more than a child, a 
very pretty one as well, as she sat in 
the low chair on the veranda, with glints 
of sunshine alternating with the dancing 
shadows of the vine-leaves playing across 
her bent head, and the soft wind lifting 
lightly the rings of hair falling about her 
forehead. 

The day was bright and sultry. Down 
the long gravel walk to the gate stretched 
borders of gay flowers, lifting their stems 
from masses of mignonette that filled the 
air with fragrance. Climbing roses and 
vines of clematis wreathed the old-fash- 
ioned porch, brushing with their floating 
tendrils the bowed head of the young girl 
as she swayed gently to and fro, sewing 
with swift fingers clouds of filmy lace upon 
a dress of shimmering white. The dress 
was for a young bride, and the girl’s eyes 
grew dreamy as she smoothed out the soft 
folds, and then, brushing the moist curls 
back from her forehead, wearily clasped 


her hands behind her head, and lifted her 
eyes to the slow flight of a swallow circling 
about against the blue background of the 
sky. 

“ Dainty as a wild rose!” mentally com- 
mented Allan Meredith, as he lazily 
looked down at her from his perch in the 
deep window seat of an upper room in the 
next house, where he had that day arrived, 
for a season of mingled rest and recreation, 
while he worked out plans and sketches 
for his next picture. 

Even now, as he puffed clouds and 
wreaths of cigar smoke into the blossom- 
scented air, he was picturing through its 
haze the scenes and faces necessary to his 
next “subject.” For he was an artist of 
a good deal of merit, though as yet but 
little known, who had worked hard for 
the place he held, and with his foot on the 
ascending rounds of the. ladder of fame, 
hoped by a lucky leap to reach the goal 
of his ambition—a name and fame that 

















siould wrest consent from an obdurate 
old banker to give him the lady of his 
choice. 

To struggling artists in New York the 
road to affluence is not by the king’s high- 
way, and the winged god is not willing 
to be fettered to weary, plodding ways. 
Across the blue sea, where art is recog- 
nized as an object of importance worth a 
man’s life devotion, instead of a mere 
pastime, there was a chance of a short cut 
to the citadel of success; and there Allan 
Meredith meant to go, to return soon with 
victory inscribed upon his banners. Only 
he must not waste his time. Here, in this 
quiet little place, with its picturesque sur- 
roundings, he meant to rest his body and 
mind, decide upon his future tvork, and 
gather material and strength for his great 
effort. A good many subjects were in his 
mind; he could hardly strike out his line 
of work. And with all this passing in a 
reverie before him, the young artist’s eyes 
closed; cigar smoke, swaying girl, and 
waving masses of flowers mingled in a 
floating sea before him, then faded out 
entirely. 

When he awoke, cramped with his un- 
easy position, the sun had sunk to a mel- 
low radiance, and the slender figure of his 
young neighbor was flitting among her 
flowers, touching them with gentle fingers, 
arid sending a spray of water over them 
from the watering-pot that she carried. 
Evidently these were her pets and friends. 
Her labor of love ended, she turned away, 
and going to a cherry-tree in the corner of 
the garden, began to pluck from the glow- 
ing branches overhead. 

“Ugh! I feel as stupid as an owl 
yawned Allan Meredith, as he went to the 
bowl and dashed face and head with a 
liberal supply of cool water. “Believe 
T’ll step out and brighten up a little be- 
fore I have to meet my worthy hostess at 
tea.” 

So, taking his hat, he passed down 
through the wide hall and out upon the 
shady street. The dreamy odor of mign- 
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onette smote upon his senses as he went 
forth, and drew him like invisible fingers 
toward the little garden whence it 
came. 

As he slowly approached the gate a cry 
of dismay brought him to a sudden pause. 
On the porch, with outstretched hands, 
stood the young girl who had formed a 
part of his afternoon dreams, and flitting 
and fluttering toward him, like a bit of 
winged sunshine, came in broken flights a 
golden canary. 

“O my birdie! Stop! Come back 
to me!” called a sweet, grieved voice. 
But the little songster, proud of his free- 
dom, paid no heed to the caressing tones, 
and fluttered onward toward the street as 
its young mistress started in pursuit, while 
a great white cat came through the garden 
fence and watched the flight with inter- 
ested eyes. 

“Ah! the cat! That cruel cat will get 
my bird!” cried the girl, in distress for the 
fate of her pet. But at that moment the 
bird flew and alighted on the branches of 
a great lilac tree, behind which Allan 
Meredith stood unobserved. In an in- 
stant his hand was laid over the tiny 
culprit, and as the girl drew near, scan- 
ning every bough, he stepped forward 
with uplified hat, and said: “ Your bird 
is safe ; I was so fortunate as to hear your 
exclamation and pause just in time to 
have him fly almost into my hands.” 

“Ah Monsieur! how much I thank 
you !” cried the young girl, as she received 
her little favorite into her own hands, and 
lifted soft, timid eyes to the bold blue ones 
regarding her so admiringly. “It was 
my mother’s. My heart would have 
broken to lose him. O naughty Goldie! my 
darling! How glad I am to have you 
back! I was trying to put a few cherries 
into his cage, when, as I opened the door, 
chr-r-r!—he was gone like a flash. But 
for your kindness, Monsieur, I am quite 
sure he would have been killed.” 

“ Rose!” called a voice from the house. 
“Yes, auntie,” responded the girl. 
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Then, to the young man, “ May I not give 
you a flower, Monsieur, to show my grati- 
tude? That is,” hesitatingly, “if you 
would like it—if you love them as I 
do.” 

“Indeed, I do,” responded the young 
man, “I should be most grateful.” 

“Then wait one moment, please,” she 
cried, blithely, “and I will be back.” 

Then she ran swiftly to the porch and 
put the bird back into his cage, with 
tender reproaches, said a few words to the 
elderly woman who came to the door, and 
then, taking her scissors from the window, 
returned to the garden gate. 

“Will you not come in?” she asked, 
shyly, as she lifted the latch. 

Her visitor bowed and entered. Tall, 
handsome, and stalwart, as he stood with 
his blonde head uncovered for the light 
breeze to cool his forehead, with the last 
rays of the sun gilding his bronze hair to 
gold, Rose Bordeaux thought, as she 
looked up at him, that he seemed a veri- 
table god. 

“What is your favorite?” she asked, 
turning to the blossoming beds. “ Will 
you not choose a flower?” 

“You may give me,” he said, slowly, as 
his eyes moved over the array before him 
and back to the child-like face with its 
lovely, unspoiled eyes, “a rose! That 
and some mignonette are my choice.” 

“Those are my own loves!” she said, as 
a pleased flush and smile rippled over the 
sunny face, and the dark, velvety eyes 
were lifted. “The rose gave me my 
name, my mother loved it so, and the 
mignonette—my little darling—I have 
loved it all my life; over the seas first, 
then it seemed like an old friend here.” 

“Ts this not, then, your home?” asked 
Allan Meredith, gently. 

“ Ah! non, non, Monsieur!” she cried, 
passionately, as her eyes filled with sudden 
tears; “I have not in this land one friend. 
Up in the churchyard there my mother’s 
grave is all. Some day, when I shall 
have worked much, I shall see again my 
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own dear skies; my dear mother shall lie 
in her own beloved land.” 

Then, with quick self-repression, she 
bent over her flowers and cut the fairest 
of those her guest had named, and gave 
them to him with gentle grace. 

“Now you will take some to refresh 
your room, will you not, Monsieur? There 
are so many and that little bit you chose 
is so little !” 

“But I must not rob your borders,” re- 
monstrated the gentleman. 

“You are most welcome. I have so 
many I cannot miss them,” she replied, 
and then he turned away with his fragrant 
gift, speaking a courteous farewell. But 
up in his own room that night the velvety 
brown eyes haunted his thoughts, and the 
smell of the mignonette was like a gentle 
presence near. 

“Tt shall be Elaine!” he exclaimed, at 
last, “and I will paint her, ‘Elaine, the 
lily maid of Astolat’! She is exactly my 
ideal.” And then he turned upon his pil- 
low, and posed and painted into dream- 
land and oblivion. 

The first thing he did after his toilet the 
next morning was to take from his pocket 
a small velvet case and look long and 
earnestly at the portrait within. A hand- 
some, haughty head, crested with golden 
hair, abloom with pink and white tintsand 
azure eyes; a lady fair enough to drive a 
man to his utmost at home or abroad to 
win her—if he loved her. .If there was 
a touch of superciliousness about the lips, 
a trifle too thin for absolute beauty, or a 
slight hardness, visible even in youth, 
about those clear, blue eyes, a lover, espe- 
cially a favored lover, would not pause to 
note it. Allan Meredith was only dimly 
conscious that his heart did not thrill be- 
fore that pictured face as it had under the 
mellow lights of the conservatory in which 
the original had allowed him to declare 
that he loved her, and had also promised 
to wed him if he could win fame and her 
father’s consent. 

“My beautiful Genevieve !” murmured 




















Allan, as he closed the case. But he did 
not once look out of his window into the 
garden of mignonette. 

At the breakfast table they were wy 
ing of his plans, his past successes and fu- 
ture hopes. “I wish,” he said, lazily, as 
he lounged back in his chair, while his 
host finished his third cup of coffee, “I 
wish that there was some way of perfect- 
ing my knowledge of the French language 
while I am here. I can read it pretty 
well, and understand it fairly, but my 
stiff English tongue refuses to do justice to 
the liquid Gallic. L suppose it needs the 
practice of speaking, but I have never 
made use of my opportunities, and as I 
sail so soon after my return to New York, 
I shall have too little time to do much.” 

“Why, you must make the acquaintance 
of little Rose Bordeaux,” cried his hostess, 
vivaciously. “She lives only next door, 
and has to eke out a living with her nee- 
dle. Besides, I believe it would be a per- 
fect delight to her to speak her native 
tongue once more, worth more than money 
to her, for I don’t think there is another 
person in the village that speaks French, 
except myself. She always speaks it with 
me, though she speaks English very pret- 
tily, too. Yes, you must get acquainted 
with her. Then you can polish up your 
French nicely. I might offer you my 
services, but I am like you; I understand 
much better than I speak it.” 

“Thanks,” responded her visitor, “but 
I think accident has already introduced 
us, if it isthe young girl in the next house. 
I was lucky enough to rescue her bird 
that escaped from the cage as I was pass- 
ing last evening, and in return she gave 
me a bouquet from her garden. I was 
selfish enough to keep it in my own room.” 

“Ah! yes, Rose is very generous with 
her flowers, and no one has such fine ones. 
Poor child! since she lost her mother she 
seems to live with her flowers more than 
ever. Aunt Dorothy, as she calls the old 
lady with whom she lives, is very kind to 
her, and I know Rose loves her dearly, 
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but she still pines for her old home and 
friends.” 

“Why does she not go back to them?” 
queried the lady’s listener. 

“Oh! she has no one of very near kin- 
ship, I believe, and she will not go until 
she has earned enough to carry her 
mother’s body back with her. They were 
of noble birth, but in the troubles that 
wrecked the aristocracy in France they 
were stripped of all they had, and Mon- 
sieur Bordeaux came to this country. 
After a year or so he sent for his wife and 
child, but was killed by Indians while on 
his way from California to join them in 
New York. This blow broke his wife’s 
heart, and she died in a few months. She 
was a frail little thing, anyway.” 

So a few days later Mr. Allan Meredith 
might be seen at almost any hour of the 
day sitting under the vines of Aunt Doro- 
thy’s porch, while Rose sat at her sewing, 
or he walked in the garden or through the 
pleasant walks of the little village, after 
the sewing was done, “perfecting his 
French,” with little Rose. 

Then a little later the big canvas was 
brought out, and the paints and the brushes, 
and in one of Aunt Dorothy’s quiet 
rooms, which had “just the light needed,” 
with Aunt Dorothy for the part of pro- 
priety, began the famous picture of 
“Elaine.” Aye, famous, for this picture, 
into which was painted the souls of two 
beings, with all their romance of love and 
sorrow, was destined to crown with success 
the artist whose enchanted brush had 
brought it forth. 

The scene pictured was that in which 
Elaine from her casement looks in vain 
for a parting glance or token from the 
hero whom she loves. 

The face and form was that of Rose 
Bordeaux, with a sadness beyond that of 
death in the mute lips and dark, pathetic 
eyes; it did not matter who it was that 
rode away with closed visor. 

But long before the picture was done 
Allan Meredith knew that his own figure 
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should be that of the mailed knight, for 
he knew that he pictured there, as if with 
the hand of fate, the end that must come. 
Yet with this difference, that he loved this 
Elaine with a mad passion before which 
all other passions of his life grew pale. 
He no longer conjured fancies of his com- 
ing fame and a future of bliss with Gene- 
vieve Horton. 

The velvet case lay in a drawer and 
was seldom opened. 

But on this face before him, on its 
creamy pallor, its sweet, curved mouth, 
and dark, wistful eyes, he looked with 
hungry longing, and a wild desire to catch 
the lily-like form in his arms and fly like 
a mad man to the ends of the earth. 

At night he walked his room with set 
teeth and quick breath, and a rage of love 
and pain and unwilling sense of honor 
doing battle in his heart. He lay down 
on restless pillow, swearing that on the 
morrow, come weal or woe, he would tell 
his darling all his heart, and wed her in 
spite of all the fates and furies of earth. 

He rose up in the morning with the 
chains of his allegiance strong upon him, 
with thought of his dependent mother, of 
what all his friends would say, of what 
the world would say, of the outraged 
faith of his betrothed, of wealth and 
honor already secured to him, and was 
silent. 

For the Dead Sea apples were his. 
The obdurate father had yielded to his 
daughter, swayed, as she was, by a fasci- 
nation that she could not resist, and long 
ere the picture was complete he was in- 
formed that whether he won the prize or 
not for painting, his prize was won for 
wedding. No journey abroad was now 
necessary, except at his pleasure. On his 
return to the city the engagement might 
be announced. 

And to these tidings, penned by love, 
he had to reply with the expected delight, 
while in his soul he cursed the whim that 
had turned old Banker Horton’s rocky 
will to ice, to be melted by his daughter’s 
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warmth of love for himself. Was ever 
“happy lover” so wretched ? 

Let us do him justice. He had been 
honest in his desire when he sought her. 
Perhaps her beauty had dazzled him a 
little more in its setting of splendor ; per- 
haps her evident preference had flattered 
him. At any rate, he gave her the best 
love he knew. But this—he knew noth- 
ing then of this feeling that held and tor- 
tured and consumed him with longing, 
while honor held him bound hand and 
foot to a hated bondage. Here nothing 
dazzled or deceived him. He only knew 
that the better half of his soul’s complete- 
ness lay like a spotless pearl in that of 
this child, whose form of dainty grace 
grew day by day upon the canvas and 
into his heart, and yet was beyond his 
reach. For while honor held him from 
her, it also held him silent. Under her 
sweet eyes he grew more grave, his words 
were fewer, his laughter less light, but 
though his very voice thrilled with tender- 
ness when he spoke to her, he never by 
one word expressed his love, nor dared by 
the lightest touch of her hand on his to 
loosen the reins held upon his passion. 
In his heart he knew that she, too, loved 
him, though perhaps unconsciously. If 
so, her heart should be pained as little as 
possible. No word of his should waken 
the slumbering god. He would hasten 
away while yet there was safety in flight. 
Then he worked with fierce ‘haste, shut 
up alone with paint and picture, till the 
beseeching eyes maddened him with their 
piteous tenderness, and he would fly from 
their pictured depths to gaze once more 
into those living eyes that so innocently 
welcomed his coming. 

Thus the battle wore upon him. He 
grew haggard for want of food and sleep, 
and worn with the vexed problem which 
was never settled. Once he held a tiny, 
silver-mounted revolver that was among 
his belongings, and pondered over the 
swift solution it would bring. But he 
cast it from him with a contemptuous ex- 











clamation. “I will face it like a man,” 
he muttered. 

The weeks slipped swiftly by, and the 
end of his summer idyl drewnear. Then 
he came to a resolve. He would go back 
to the city, face Miss Horton like an hon- 
est man, and tell her all the truth, A 
hard task, most humiliating to both, but 
the only way out of his trouble. Then 
he would come back to his darling and 
tell her how infinitely precious she was to 
him, and claim her for his own. She 
should be no more homeless and alone in 
a strange land, but he would take her 
with him back to her own land, for which 
she longed so earnestly, and his picture 
should win for him a name and fortune. 
For he knew his picture would succeed. 
His artist soul had blossomed and borne 
fruit in this tropical summer-time of love 
—fruit born to be immortal. 

In haste to have the ordeal over, he 
packed his things together, carefully 
boxed his precious picture, and made 
preparations for his departure. Then he 
went to visit Rose. Walking under the 
overhanging boughs, he told her of his 
projected journey on the morrow. To his 
dismay she lifted wide, piteous eyes to his, 
then her face grew pallid as death, and 
without a word she swayed and fell at his 
feet. Ere she touched the ground he 
caught her in his arms. This touch was 
too much. Screened by the shrubbery 
and the gathering twilight, he caught her 


madly to his heart, and rained hot kisses” 


on lips and brow and eyes. He called 
her by every endearing name. Sinking 
upon a low seat, he rocked the light form 
in his arms, holding her soft face to his, 
until her death-like stillness frightened 
him. With a low cry of despair he lifted 
her, and was about to bear her to the 
house, when a long, sobbing breath stirred 
her breast, and in a moment she tried to 
lift her head. But now he could not give 
her up. The barrier, once broken, could 
not be lifted again between them. Asshe 
opened her eyes upon his face, she began 
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to sob softly, like the cry of a grieved 
child, and tried to lift herself away. 

“Nay, lie still, my darling!” he said, 
hushing her softly upon his breast. 
“Henceforth, God willing, this shall be 
your haven from sorrow, and my arms 
shall hold you safe from all the world. 
Mignonette, my darling, shall it not be 
so? Do you not love me, my precious?” 

For reply two soft arms stole around 
his neck, and his face was drawn down to 
meet a kiss the memory of which would 
thrill him until death. 

Under the radiance of the stars, thrilled 
by their new-found bliss, these two tasted 
the cup that comes to no soul twice in a 
lifetime—to some, alas! never! 

But the moment of parting came. “I 
must say good-bye now, my Mignonette!” 
he said, calling her by the name he had 
given her during these sweet days when 
the breath of its fragrance had seemed 
blended inseparably with his every 
thought of her, “for I must go early in 
the morning, when there will be no chance 
to meet you; but let me see your sweet 
face at the casement as I go by. A last 
look for Godspeed on my mission !” 

“You will not be long away?” she 
asked. 

“Not one hour longer than is necessary 
to complete the business that calls me, 
and to make the arrangements for the 
departure of my picture—our picture— 
for its exhibition at the Academy, You 
know I have yet to finish it in final detail. 
My comfort will be, in absence, that until 
the last moment I shall have your beloved 
face before me.” 

Upon his arrival at New York his first 
thought was to seek Genevieve Horton 
and have the dreaded ordeal over. He 
felt like a coward and scoundrel, and yet 
he knew that in his soul he was innocent 
of crime or deception, But however much 
he might be misjudged or condemned, he 
knew that but one way was possible to 
him. 

At evening he rang the bell of the 
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great stone mansion from which he had 
departed a few short months before a 
happy lover, and to which he now returned 
as a criminal going to execution. 

As he was ushered in, he found, to his 
dismay, that he had arrived on the occa- 
sion of a dinner party, composed of Mr. 
Horton’s most favored friends. The old 
banker, who prided himself on “never 
doing anything by halves,” welcomed him 
with effusion, and then, as he led him 
toward Genevieve, who stood at the farther 
end of the long drawing-room, to his utter 
consternation, turned and presented him 
to the company as his “talented young 
friend and future son-in-law, Mr. Allan 
Forrester Meredith, the already well- 
known artist!” 

As in a nightmare, he felt Genevieve’s 
hand in his, heard congratulations, heard 
his own voice saying he knew not what, 
as if he were another, far away, saw at 
last the flowers and lights and faces in a 
blur about the table, and by a mighty 
effort roused himself from the chaos to a 
consciousness that he must calm himself 
and play his part now, if he should blow 
his brains out afterward. 

Excusing himself early, on the plea of 
a business engagement, and asking of 
Genevieve an interview on the morrow, he 
departed from the house, feeling as if only 
the grave could give him refuge from his 
despair. 

For hours he paced the streets, his brain 
in a whirl, his heart ina rage. He knew 
that at that very moment the pompous 
old banker was priding himself on his 
generous acceptance of an impecunious 
son-in-law, and on his generous manner 
of announcing it, that none might question 
or cavil. No doubt he was also at this 
moment imagining the young man’s grati- 
tude and delight. He grated his teeth 
with mingled agony and rage at the 
thought. Why did not the wretched old 
dotard wait until a more fitting time, 
before springing the trap upon an unsus- 
pecting victim! Why did— With a 
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fierce imprecation he ceased his idle ques- 
tioning and speculation, and rushed away 
to his rooms. 

Upon his easel in his studio stood his 
picture of Elaine. The dark eyes gazed 
upon him with reproachful woe. 

“My God, help me!” he cried, and cast 
himself upon his knees before it, burying 
his face from that pathetic gaze. At 
last he arose and threw himself upon a 
couch, turning out the lights, that the 
darkness might shut him in alone with his 
misery. 

The next day he drove to the banker’s 
residence, full of grim resolve. Cost 
what it would, this matter should be set- 
tled. 

Genevieve received him with a radiant 
though repressed delight, that cut him 
to the heart. He cursed himself to his 
own soul as the vilest wretch that 
breathed. At his grave greeting and 
haggard face, Miss Horton grew also 
grave with concern. 

“TI am not feeling well,” he admitted, 
“and if you are willing we will drive an 
hour or so, and perhaps it may clear my 
brain somewhat.” 

Readily consenting, they were soon 
whirling away over the smooth drives of a 
convenient park, silent, except as they 
commented on passing objects and people. 
But this soon ceased; he could not bear 
the longer strain of suspense. 

“Genevieve,” he said, “will you go 
with me to my studio? I want to show 
you my picture.” 

“T shall be pleased to go,” she answered, 
and soon they stood together before the 
veiled canvas. 

Having seated his guest in an easy 
chair before it, he placed his hand upon 
the curtained picture, and turned before 
her. His face was rigid and white, his 
eyes glittered like steely points of light. 

“Genevieve—Miss Horton—” he said, 
“I must beg of you to listen to me a few 
moments, while I say to you a few words 
that I condemn myself for having to utter, 

















and for which I beg your forgiveness be- 
fore they are spoken. Believe me when 
I say that if giving my life would 
undo the past, I would give it gladly.” 

Then he sketched with few but graphic 
sentences the history of the months since 
he sought her hand—not sparing himself, 
- not concealing or extenuating. 

Leaning back against the violet cush- 
ions, Genevieve Horton had listened with- 
out word or sign, except once or twice to 
lift her lace handkerchief against her lips, 
as if to compel their silence. 

Now, as he paused, and threw the cur- 
tain back from the canvas, she arose, and 
walked swiftly twice or thrice across the 
room, then stopped before the picture. 
A ghastly pallor settled upon her face ; 
the hard lines about her lips and eyes 
grew tense; her fingers tightened upon 
the handkerchief held within her hands 
until the filmy texture parted. 

“TI will not give you up!” she said, at 
length, in cold, quiet tones, and turned 
away. 

He had not expected this. Tears, re- 
proaches, entreaties, condemnation—all 
these he dreaded, and had nerved himself 
to bear. . But this icy wall of quiet resist- 
ance he was not prepared to meet. 

“T will go home, now, if you please,” 
she presently said, adjusting the veil 
about her hat, and drawing on her gloves 
with leisurely indifference. 

“But, Genevieve, wait!” he cried, 
huskily. “Do you realize to what un- 
happiness you are condemning three lives? 
Forgive me—but I must speak! Can 
you marry me knowing that another 
holds my heart from you —that. your own 
life is thus shut out from a wedded hap- 
piness that might otherwise be yours in 
some future love! God knows I feel my 
own unworthiness of your regard—my 
own humiliation in having placed you in 
. this cruel position. But place the blame 
on me however you will—accuse me in 
any way to shield you in your rejection of 
me—I shall never reveal to any human 
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soul the truth, not even. to the woman I 
love!” 

At these words she turned on him with 
sudden passion. 

“And am I to be cast off, insulted, 
shamed, subjected to the sneers and jeers 
of the world for this babyish girl? AmI 
to submit to all this humiliation that you 
may follow this new fancy, that will 
probably die as soon as did the love you 
so eagerly gave me? No! I will not 
bear it! You- sought me among all 
others, and you may now abide by your 
choice! If you have dragged my love in 
the dust, you shall not also drag my pride 
with it!” 

“Very well!” he answered her, quietly. 
“T have bared my heart before you, and 
asked your mercy. If you refuse it, and, 
perforce, will have your ‘pound of flesh,’ 
it shall be weighed out to you. But first 
I will go back to this poor child, my inno- 
cent love, whom I have so bitterly 
wronged—and she, too, shall be told the 
truth! She shall not vainly look for my 
coming, breaking her tender heart with 
empty longing, while I skulk in silence, 
like a cowardly knave! Then, after I 
have broken her heart, I will come back 
to you, my proud lady, and you shall 
have all that you can possibly ever have 
of me—my name! My heart, my love, 
my respect, these are out of your power 
to compel!” 

He drew the curtain over the easel, took 
his hat and gloves, and opened the door 


‘courteously, that she might pass out. 


They entered the carriage and drove rap- 
idly away. When he bowed to her at her 
father’s door, no further words had been 
spoken by either. 

But now that the die was cast, Allan 
Meredith felt no more the restlessness of 
uncertainty. He knew that he had but 
to go on and finish the work he had begun 
by telling Rose the truth that must blight 
her young life as his own: was blighted. 
Then he would go away, to remain until 
Miss Horton should claim the final sacri- 
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fice. The farce of posing before the 
public as her lover he felt himself inca- 
pable of. 

Numbed into calmness, he locked his 
doors, and went back to the little village 
which he had so lately left. To him it 
seemed a lifetime ago. 

As he walked up the quiet street in the 
soft twilight, the faint fragrance so asso- 
ciated with the greatest pain and passion 
of his life came wafted to him like a greet- 
ing from his loved and lost, while yet he 
was far from the enchanted garden of his 
dreams. Well he knew how he should 
find his darling among her flowers. And 
he felt as he might if doomed to be the 
headsman who should smite that sunny 
head upon the block of death. 

Another moment and she saw him. Ah! 
the cry of ecstasy that greeted him; the 
joy so soon to be slain by his hand! 

Out under the great acacia, where he 
had held her first against his heart, he 
held her now again, while he repeated 
aloud the tale that had beaten in his brain 
for twenty-four hours like the toll of death. 
Long before it had ended the young head 
fell a dead weight upon his breast, and no 
effort of his could rouse her. 

“OQ my God! She is dead! I have 
murdered her—my little one. O Mignon- 
ette!—my darling—better death than the 
slow torture of living.” 

But he bore her into the house, and 
sent for the nearest medical aid, indif- 
ferent to, almost unheeding, the wild in- 
quiry and consternation arising at his 
sudden appearance with her apparently 
lifeless form. Now, as she lay white and 
still before him, he only felt that she must 
live; that the earth bereft of her pres- 
ence would be unendurable. 


But after the utmost effort to restore ° 


her she still lay in death-like stillness. 
“T fear it is all in vain,” the old Doctor 

said. “Her heart-action has always been 

weak. Her mother’s death almost killed 

her.” 

“Do not give up yet, Doctor,” implored 
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the young man; and the efforts at restora- 
tion were still continued, until at length 
a faint, fluttering breath rewarded them, 
and again the slow life-pulses stirred her 
heart. But the physician gave but little 
hope. 

“She seems to have no rallying power,” 
he said ; “I’m afraid the little pale Rose - 
will fade away from us!” 

The next day Genevieve Horton re- 
ceived a telegram : 


“Rose is dying. I shall stay until I 
see the end of my work. Then I will re- 
turn to you.” 


The slow hours passed away. With 
her dark eyes, now holding all the hope- 
less pathos of those veiled eyes of Elaine, 
fixed often upon the yearning face above . 
her, but often turned away to the hillside 
where her one faithful heart lay sleeping, 
lay Rose in patient waiting. Only Aunt 
Dorothy shared with Allan Meredith his 
hopeless vigil. 

But as the sun was setting a lady, closely 
veiled, came to the house and asked to see 
Allan Meredith. He went to the parlor 
where she waited, without even a thought 
of who could send the message. Not 
until she turned from the window where 
she stood, lifting the veil from her pale 
face, did he dream that it was Genevieve 
Horton. She drew near him, saying, 
gently : 

“ Allan, can I see her?” 

“No!” he cried; “she shall be spared 
the sight of the enemy that has slain her 
—and you deprived of the pleasure of 
gloating over your victim. You cannot 
see her !” 

“T do not come as an enemy, Allan, 
but to undo my cruelty if I may. Oh! 
surely while there is life hope should not 
die! I have come to beg your forgive- 
ness—to implore her to live! Joy does . 
not kill; Allan, let me go to her!” 

“Come,” he said, briefly, and led the 
way to the room where Rose was lying. 














“One moment,” he said, and left her 
waiting at the door while he entered before 
her. At a word, Aunt Dorothy left the 
room, and he bent over Rose. 

“ Mignonette, my darling, there is some 
one to see you who says she has a message 
of hope for you. My dearest, it is Miss 
Horton. Do you think it will harm you 
to see her?” 

“Oh! no,” she said,” faintly, and he 
beckoned the visitor in. 

One glance at the wan face, and Gene- 
vieve Horton was on her knees at the bed- 
side. Like all intense natures, she could 
repent as sincerely and completely as she 
could love or hate. Taking the slender 
hand of the young girl, she drew Allan’s 
down, and held them together in her own. 

“Forgive me, both of you, I beg,” she 
said. “My child, if he was mine, I give 
him to you, freely and gladly. Let his 
love restore and bless you, for it is a true 
and faithful love, I know! Bear me no 
malice, but think of me sometimes as one 
who will remember you both with the 
kindest feelings of her heart. I shall not 
see either of you again—it is best. But 
I hope and believe that a long life of hap- 
piness is before you.” She arose and bent 
above the form of the young girl. “ Do 
you forgive me?” she asked. 

“T bless you!” was the soft reply, as 
the dark eyes filled with tears. Their lips 
met, and Genevieve turned to the man 
whom she had loved. 
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“Farewell, Allan,” she said, in a choked 
voice, as she-held out her hand. “ Meas- 
ure my heart by your own, and mete out 
such forgiveness as you think just.” 

Her eyes lingered for one moment on 
his face as the gaze lingers on one over 
which the coffin lid is about to close, 
pressed her hand tight against her heart, 
and turned away. 

“Genevieve—” he cried. 

“ No—do not come,” she said, beckon- 
ing him back, and swiftly she departed, as 
she had come. 

Joy did not kill. Hope and love 
brought back the life impulse to the 
stricken heart, and the current of return- 
ing strength and health soon brought the 
light and bloom back to eye and cheek. 

Mr. Horton and his daughter went 
abroad. After several months news came 
that Genevieve Horton had married a 
wealthy nobleman and would remain ° 
abroad. 

The world said: “I am not surprised. 
I always told you that Genevieve Horton 
would never marry that penniless artist. 
Wonder what became of him ?” 

The slender, dark-eyed wife, who sits 
beside him in his Paris studio, could tell, 
for her happy face will shine forth from 
the canvas this year in a companion pic- 
ture to “ Elaine,” but this—the young girl 
in her blossoming garden—will be called 
“ Mignonette.” 

Seppie P. Smira. 





AMONG THE COWBOYS. 
THE PERIL OF BRAVERY. 


—_———— 


° HAT in the name of the created 
universe does this mean?” 

The words were uttered in a tone of 
unfeigned amazement, as the speaker 
reined his powerful steed to a sudden halt, 
and sat gazing upon the vast “panorama” 
before him. 





He had ridden to the summit of a tow- 
ering eminence overlooking a wide scope 
of prairie land, diversified by deep cajions, 
belts of timber, and wooded streams. He 
was general manager of one of those ex- 
tensive cattle ranches found upon the 
Western plains, and it was his custom 
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each day to ride out toward evening to 
take a view from this commanding height 
of the valuable herds intrusted to his 
care. 

His eagle-eye scanned the fertile vales in 
every direction, and as he sat there, grasp- 
ing the rein with a firm hand, the natural 
grace of the Western ranchman displayed 
in every outline of his well-developed 
form, he seemed the finishing stroke with 
which nature had completed her grand 
and beautiful landscape. 

On every side the herds were scattered, 
far and wide over the green valleys, upon 
the sloping hillsides, and along the margin 
of the streams, grazing in peaceful con- 
tent, while the trusty guardian scanned 
the grand, impressive scene with anxious 
eye. 
The eminence to the summit of which 
his noble steed had with difficulty climbed 
commanded a view of the country for 
miles around, and glancing downward 
along the base of the ascent to the rougher 
lands which lay to the south, concealed 
in a deep cafion he discovered a band of 
about fifty Indians, armed and equipped 
as if for some secret expedition. 

A moment’s scrutiny convinced him 
that it was no hunting expedition, but 
there had been no late misunderstanding 
between them and the band of cowboys 
who were employed upon the ranch, and 
for a moment he was at a loss to account 
for this unexpected demonstration. 

“T understand it now,” he muttered, 
after a few minutes of earnest reflection, 
and turning from his conspicuous position 
he rode leisurely down the descent, until 
he reached the plain below, then galloped 
swiftly over the intervening prairie, a 
distance of nearly two miles, where the 
buildings belonging to the ranch had been 
erected. 

As he approached the inclosure he fired 
six shots from a revolver in rapid succes- 
sion. It was the danger signal, and but a 
very few moments had elapsed ere he was 
surrounded by a motley group of bronzed 
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and bearded men, anxious to learn the 
nature of the news which awaited them. 
“Boys,” said the manager, in a voice 
that betrayed unusual excitement for one 
usually calm and self-possessed in the 
midst of personal danger, “to-morrow the 
party coming up from New Mexico with 


- valuable stock from that country are ex- 


pected to arrive. To-night they will 
camp four miles on the other side of Cory- 
don Pass, in that portion of the Territory 
designated as ‘No Man’s Land.’ I have 
just discovered a party of Indians, whom I 
have every reason to believe are waiting 
only for darkness to conceal their move- 
ménts, when they will start into the Terri- 
tory with the intention of waylaying the 
party in that pass. They have no doubt 
been apprized of their coming by some 
swift-footed messenger, and there are some 
valuable animals of which the In- 
dians are anxious to obtain possession. 
The marauders will reach the pass some 
time during the night; the boys will enter 
it early to-morrow morning, and fall an 
easy prey to the party in ambush, unless 
warning can reach them. The distance is 
thirty miles, most of the way through 
dense timber. It is already near sunset, 
and the expedition is a perilous one, but 
if no message reaches them, you all know 
what their fate will be. Who will go to 
warn them?” 

The task was truly fraught with peril. 
The country was unoccupied save by 
scattered bands of cowboys, and there was 
no prospect of meeting a living person, 
unless it might be some Indian scout, with 
scalping knife and loaded rifle. The 
journey must be made in the darkness, 
and wild animals prowled restlessly 
through the timber from sunset till dawn 
of day. 

“Who will volunteer?” 
manager. 

There was no reply; every man felt 
that life was as valuable to him as to any 
one else. 

“T’ll give a month’s extra pay to any 


asked the 











one who will accomplish the task, and 
double wages all the rest of the summer,” 
said the manager. 

Still there was no forward movement. 

“Double wages won’t be of any great 
use to a man after he’s shot and scalped,” 
said one of the older and more cautious 
of the men. 

“There’s one hundred chances to lose 
against one to win,” said another. 

“Tt’ll be no pleasure trip, I can tell 
you,” said a third. 

“The man who undertakes it will only 
add his name to the list of victims,” said 
another. 

In the midst of the general discussion, 
a young man named George Cummings, 
formerly from Union, Canada, where his 
parents still reside, stepped from the ex- 
cited throng, saying: 

“ Mr. Deane, I would not make the trip 
for the best farm in the State of Kansas, 
but I have a friend in that party, and for 
his sake I'll go:” 

The manager looked at him, hesitatingly. 

He was not a common cowboy, but a 
guest of the manager, with whom he was 
spending a few weeks, in the midst of 
these wild and romaritic surroundings. 
He was scarcely twenty-three years of age, 
of rather slight build, compared with the 
athletic pioneers around him, but still 
sufficiently firm and well-developed to in- 
dicate manly strength and hardihood, and 
the broad, intellectual forehead, honest 
eyes, and general expression of refinement, 
told at once that he had been born and 
bred in the midst of cultured surround- 
ings. 

There was nothing in the appearance 
of the youth that to the casual observer 
would have suggested so much of daring 
and bravery, but one well versed in read- 
ing character would have traced this un- 
paralleled heroism to the strength of his 
affections, which rendered him capable of 
risking life itself in defense of a friend. 

- “Better not try it, boy,” said one of the 
men, expostulatingly. 
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“There are older and more experienced 
men who would incur less danger. You 
had better leave it to them, although 
your offer speaks well for your bravery,” 
said the manager. 

“ Your offer was made to us all; and I 
have as good a right to accept as any man 
among you. You called for a volunteer, 
and here Iam. All that remains for you 
to do is to let me select my pony and de- 
part, or withdraw your offer, and I will 
go upon my own responsibility,” replied 
the youth, firmly. 

“Are you not rash in venturing upon 
an errand which more experienced men 
hesitate to undertake?” asked the mana- 
ger. “Wait, and no doubt some one 
older will volunteer.” 

“T have seen. three years of life in the 
West, and am as willing to risk my life 
for a friend as any man in the Territory. 
Some others might conclude that ‘ discre- 
tion was the better part of valor,’ and 
turn back with the mission unaccom- 
plished ; I shall not return until Jim is 
warned, if I live to reach him,” replied 
the young man. 

“Well,” said the manager, reflectively, 
“you may go, but not alone. I will ac- 
company you.” 

“The undertaking is robbed of half its 
terrors, then,” said the youth, with a look 
of relief and thankfulness, and they made 
immediate preparations to depart. 

Every foot of the trail was well known 
to them, but it was a tedious and tiresome 
ride, over long stretches of level prairie, 
through mountain gorges or rocky cafions, 
and long miles of dense and heavy timber. 

Mile after mile they rode in silence, 
with the stillness broken only by the con- 
stant beat of the horses’ hoofs, or an occa- 
sional word exchanged in low, cautious 
tones, or the distant howl of some prowl- 
ing beast in search of prey. 

Two-thirds of the distance had been left 
behind, when the manager’s horse stepped 
upon a place which had been undermined 
by a coyote and fell heavily forward, 
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laming himself, and so severely injuring 
his rider that he was unable to walk. 
There was no way but for young Cum- 
mings to go on alone. 
It was in vain that his companion plead 
with him to abandon the expedition. “If 
Jim White is murdered, it will not be 


until I have made every effort in my . 


power to save him,” he said, determinedly, 
and after assisting his companion to climb 
into the branches of an overhanging tree, 
and leading the injured horse to quite a 
distance from the trail, with unfaltering 
purpose the young man kept upon his 
course. 

Ten miles further on lay the pass, and 
the way seemed doubly lonely now, as he 
followed the trail through the dense, dark 
forest, listening to every sound, with 
nerves strung to painful tension, that 
seemed to transform every deepening 
shadow to a lurking foe. 

“ God save the boy!” was the fervent, 
inaudible prayer of the manager, when, 
half an hour after the departure of the 
youth, he saw from his position in the tree 
fifty Indians pass silently along the very 
trail that he had taken. 

When within half a mile of the pass, 
young Cummings dismounted, and after 
concealing his horse in a thick growth of 
underbrush, continued his way on foot. 

At length he reached the place; an 
ominous silence brooded over the rocky 
walls frowning gloomily down upon him, 
shutting out every ray of moon and star- 
light, deepening the shadows to such an 
extent that he might easily run against 
an unseen foe in the darkness. 

At least a quarter of a mile of this for- 
bidding pathway must be traversed before 
he could emerge into the open country 
beyond. And it might be alive with 
deadly enemies already in ambush for 
aught that he knew. To say that his 
heart did not beat with a more rapid mo- 
tion, or that his nerves were not strung to 
unusual tension as he paused before that 
dark and gloomy pass, would be to invest 
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him with more than mortal courage; but 
his resolution never failed him, his deter- 
mination never faltered, but, divesting 
himself of his boots for greater silence, he 
suspended them from his shoulders, and 
taking a six-shooter in each hand he said, 
“T believe Jim would risk his life for me,” 
and started through the pass. 

With heart beating audibly, and nerves 
vibrating painfully, he plunged deeper 
and deeper into the darkness, while the 
rustling of a leaf, the breaking of a twig, 
or the flight of a bird seemed like ominous 
tokens of the presence of an invisible foe 
that might at any moment pounce upon 
him. 

“Hark!” A tremor shook his frame 
as a pebble, loosened by some unseen ob- 
ject upon the rocks above, came rattling 
down, bounding from height to height, 
until it struck the ground at his feet. 

It might be a forerunner of some huge 
bowlder about to be hurled upon him 
from the awful heights above; his heart 
stood still for a moment, but holding the 
revolvers with a firmer grasp he hurried 
on, intent upon getting away from that 
particular spot with all possible dispatch. 
The distance was traversed at last, and 
with a deep inspiration of relief he halted 
a few rods from the dismal gorge, and sat 
down in the dim starlight to replace his 
boots. He still had three miles to travel 
before reaching the spot where the party 
were supposed to be encamped, but the 
remainder of the walk seemed like a mere 
pleasure trip. 

It was already about three o’clock in 
the morning, and he knew that if the 
Indians were not already in ambush they 
soon would be, and having no desire to 
witness their coming he hurried on. He 
was nearly a mile from the pass, and was 
congratulating himself upon the fact that 
his errand would soon be accomplished in 
safety, when a long, thrilling, quivering 
ery echoed upon the stillness of the morn- 
ing air. The cold perspiration stood in 
great drops upon his forehead as the f..!1 























signification of that sound flashed upon 
his startled senses. 

There was a panther upon his track ; 
this was the meaning of the pebble that 
had rattled down in the pass. 

“TI have escaped one peril, only to be 
menaced by another more horrible,” he 


said, and quickly divesting himself of his’ 


coat he threw it directly upon the trail 
and started to run, hoping that the gar- 
ment might detain the beast for a few 
moments at least. With unusual cool- 
ness for one so young, he took only 
such a rate of speed as he thought he 
could maintain, reserving strength for a 
final effort when a combat should be in- 
evitable. 

Again that horrifying shriek rent the 
air, resembling so much the cry of a 
woman in all the agony of terror and dis- 
tress that many a stout heart has trem- 
bled at the sound; then a long silence, 
and he knew that the beast had stopped 
to rend his coat in pieces; then, with a 
shriek of rage and disappointment, he 
came on. 

The anxious fugitive eagerly scanned 
the eastern horizon in search of the first 
beams of morning, in the hope that day- 
light would come to his aid, for if over- 
taken while it was too dark to take aim 
he knew that the chances for defense were 
desperate indeed. 

At length the welcome sight of the first 
rosy tints against the reddening sky in- 
spired new hope and energy, and he placed 
another mile of the trail behind him, with 
occasional shrieks of the panther telling 
that he was moment by moment lessening 
the distance between them. 

The gray light of morning came slowly 
up from the east, and through the misty 
air he descried a huge bowlder several 
rods in advance of him. A backward 
glance revealed the form of the beast, 
coming in long, cat-like bounds toward 
him, making telling leaps over the smooth 
greensward, and our hero concentrated 
all his remaining energies in a desperate 
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effort to reach the bowlder before the beast 
could spring upon him. ;, 

A few more frantic efforts and he stood 
behind it, facing the animal as he catne 
up, but he was nearly exhausted, and the 
hands that held the revolver trembled 
violently as he endeavored to take aim as 
the panther crouched for the final spring. 

Steadying his excited nerves as best he 
could, he aimed directly at the animal’s 
head. A succession of rapid shots broke 
the stillness of the early morning, and the 
animal sprang high in the air and fell 
back in the agonies of death, while our 
hero, faint from intense excitement and 
strenuous exertion, leaned against the 
bowlder for support. 

“George Cummings, is this you?” ex- 
claimed a voice close by, and two young 
men with loaded rifles appeared upon the 
scene. 

“ Blest if I know whether it is or not,” 
replied the youth, looking upon the new- 
comers in surprise. “How came you 
here ?” 

“We are camped about half a mile 
away, and when we heard that panther 
we knew he was after game, and came to 
see what it was; but how did you happen 
to be here?” asked the other. 

“Tt wasn’t an accident, I can tell you; 
a party of fifty Indians are supposed to 
be ambushed to waylay you in the Cory- 
don Pass, and I came to warn you to take 
another trail,” replied Cummings. 

“Fifty Indians in the Corydon Pass!” 
exclaimed both new-comers, excitedly. 
“Why, boy, you’ve saved our whole party ; 
they could wipe us out of existence in less 
than no time, without even a chance of 
resistance. They could overpower a thou- 
sand men in that pass if they loosened 
those bowlders upon them; and you came 
through all this danger to warn us! 
George Cummings, did you have the 
courage to come through that dark and 
dangerous gorge in the night and alone? 
What could have tempted you to do it?” 
asked his friend. 
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“Not money, Jim. I would not endure 
another such a night for the wealth of the 
Indies, but your life was in danger, and a 
true friend is pne who will stand the test 
when his services are required,” replied 
the young man. 

“How many are there who would en- 
dure such an ordeal ?” asked the stranger, 
reflectively. “ Young man, come down to 
the camp and I'll tell your story, and if 
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there’s a man there who wouldn’t risk his 
life for you after this he deserves to be 
turned over to the Indians.” 

The heroic deed was successfully accom- 
plished, but it completely destroyed young 
Cummings’s taste for Territorial life, and 
to-day he is engaged in the less dangerous 


and more satisfactory work of home-mak- 


ing in the State of Kansas. 
IsaDORE RoGERs. 





BABY’S SONG. 


[See Frontispiece. ] 





HERE was silence in the chamber, 
All the objects in the room, 

In their robes of darkness shrouded, 

Seemed but spectres in the gloom, 
When there came a burst of music 

In a strange and unknown tongue, 
And I wondered was I waking 

The sweet angel chairs among? 


As I listened but half waking, 
Bird or angel seemed more near, 
And I hushed my heart to listen, 
Half in wonder, half in fear; 
Then I turned upon my pillow, 
Caught the singer to my breast, 
Hushing her with mother love-words 
Once more to her broken rest. 


Now I knew it was my Doris, 
Singing in her baby sleep— 
And methought the guardian angels, 
Coming down her soul to keep, 
Had won baby in her slumber 
To join with them in their song; 
Yet my baby’s was the only 
Voice I heard amid the throng. 





In the morning when the sunshine 
Flooded all the room with light, 

Doris wakened, brown eyes opened, 
And the vision of the night 

Seemed a morning dream unto me, 
When her sweet voice whispered low, 

“Mamma, hear your little Brownie 
Singing in his cage below.” 


But I pressed my baby closer, 

Saying this is mamma’s bird, 
While my heart grew faint within me 

As my ears her answer heard: 
“Mamma, I’m your little birdie, 

But I'll fly away some day.” 
Mamma cannot spare her baby; 

O my darling Doris! stay! 


Ah! the comfort of her answer 
Only mother hearts can know, 

Who would gladly keep their birdies, 
In the home-nest here below: 

“T can’t fly away from mamma, 
For I hasn’t any wings; 

So [ll stay, for I love mamma, 
More than any osser tings.” 

AuiceE Hamitton Ricu. 
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IRD-NOTE, soaring high, 
Why are you so sweet? 
Bird-wing, flitting by, 
Why are you so fleet? 
“Summer ’s coming! coming! coming! 
Hasting us to greet. 
Joy’s ecstatic wheels are humming 


Neath her rosy feet.” 


Rose-leaf, ruby-red, 


Why are you so bright? 


Fragrance, softly shed, 
Whence your full delight? 


“Summer ’s come, for Summer missed us 


From her loving sight; 
Summer ’s come, and Summer’s kissed us— 
Fear we now no blight.” 
HeLen Ayr SAxtTOn. 
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“STRAWBERRY DAY” AT MEADOW BANKS. 


UST a pleasant half-hour’s ride from 
J Cloverfield, over a picturesque coun- 


try road, bordered on both sides by sweet- . 


smelling fields, and dotted here and there 
by farm-houses, some bearing the many 
landmarks of time, and others unques- 
tionably new, judging from their freshly 
painted barns and out-houses; past the 
school-house, where the young ideas are 
taught to shoot and branch for themselves, 
and where wisdom and learning sit per- 
sonified in the tall, manly form of Quinton 
Rulon, the schoolmaster, a clever, agree- 
able young man, by-the-by, and quite an 
acquisition to the county society; past a 
wishing well, that for time immemorial 
has listened to the complaints and plead- 
ings of love-sick swains and maidens, and 
just as we round the corner of its stone 
wall and surprise a squirrel, who darts from 
his hiding place and climbs a tree quicker 
than any lightning calculator, we enter 
the precincts of that most charming of all 
villages, Meadow Banks. 

Built, like the ancient city of Rome, on 
seven hills, each overlooking its own fer- 
tile lowlands and meadows, and each 
showing, with the pride of possession, its 
many-sided fields of deep regular furrows, 
some already dressed in their gay holiday 
dress of waving green, and others with 
their fresh, young, buried inmates just lift- 
ing their tender heads from out these 
warm earthly beds, and taking a cautious 
peep and smell at their new surroundings. 

On the most prominent of these eleva- 
tions stands the North Hill Church, its 
spire pointing decidedly heavenward, and 
its brightly tipped lightning-rod shining 
gladly and dazzlingly in the morning sun. 

There is an unusual bustle and confu- 
sion about its portals to-day, and much 
hurrying to and fro of youthful feet; 
merry laughs and chatty conversations 
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greet the ear, and the small fry are very 
conspicuously clean as regards hands and 
faces. 

A big hay wagon and double team 


stand, very patiently, waiting in front of 


its open gates, becoming more and more 
heavy as sundry baskets of good things 
are deposited in its capacious proportions. 

And such an array as they are! Big 
grandfather and grandmother baskets, sis- 
ter and brother twin baskets, youthful 
small baskets, some groaning with their 
heavy burdens, some with mouths wide 
open in a continual yawn, showing 
glimpses of dainty napkins within, and 
others tightly packed and strapped, and 
so mutely expressionless that not the 
smallest particle of their precious contents 
is visible. 

“Here, what are you about there?” calls 
out Walter Bringhurst, as heand Will Barr 
emerge from the church door, carrying 
between them another of these huge re- 
ceptacles, and see Timothy Dale mounted 
on the wagon, his long nose poking in- 
quiringly into some of the open mouths 
above mentioned. 

“Only seeing which smells the best, so 
as to know which old lady to be sweet 
on!” answers that audacious youth, as, 
with a bound, he clears the wagon’s side 
and joins his friends and twin spirits, 
Joshua Narrows and Josiah Brooks, on 
the sidewalk. 

And now a whole bevy of youth and 
maidens come into view, many of them old 
friends of ours from Cloverfield and Spar- 
row Brook, and a host of others who are 
as yet strangers to us. 

This sprightly looking lassie, with the 
long lashes and dainty chin, is Lily 
Vale, the belle of Meadow Banks, 
and the girl at her right, with the saucy 
little retrousé nose and piquant expres- 





























“STRAWBERRY DAY” 


sion, is Daisy Banks, her most intimate 
friend and confidante. They are talking 
to a tall young man in a suit of brown 
tweed, whose laughing blue eyes gaze ad- 
miringly at Lily, and who is no other than 
Quinton Rulon the schoolmaster. 

Presently they are joined by another 
merry party, among whom are Rose 
Upton, the daughter of the pastor of the 
North Hill Church, Marjory Sellers, John 
Lutis, Herbert Wells, and others. 

A few moments after the group is fur- 
ther enlarged by the Cloverfield and Spar- 
row Brook party, and conversation be- 
comes universal. 

“Do you remember the twenty-first of 
June last year?” says Lily Vale, speaking 
to Maud Torbert. “ What a lovely day it 
was also, not a cloud in the sky, and just 
the sweetest little ripple of a breeze stir- 
ring ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I do,” answers Maud, 
“and didn’t we have fun? How long has 
Deacon Broadbent kept up this practice 
of having a ‘Strawberry Day’ in Meadow 
Banks ?” 

“Qh! ever since I can remember,” re- 
sponds Lily, shaking her delicate white 
dress with a gentle frou-frou, and bring- 
ing her long lashes into full play, as she 
gazes down on its crisp, fresh ruffles. 

“Isn’t it just too deliciously lovely for 
anything!” exclaims Milly Bringhurst. 
“But I wonder what ever put such a 
notion in his head ?” 

“Well, you see,” replies John Stiles, 
answering her question, “the good old 
man is a philanthropist by nature, and 
he told me that as God once a year sends 
the summer to make all His creatures 
happy, and fills the earth with richness 
and gay dress to brighten our lives, he 
thought we ought to remember the poor 
in our abundance, and once a year give 
them some tangible proof of the season’s 
sweetness, and confer a few of our good 
gifts into their empty homes and desolate 
surroundings ; therefore, he sets apart the 
twenty-first of June of every year. for 
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their use, and invites his friends and 
neighbors to come and pick on that day 
as many strawberries as his extensive 
fields will yield, the proceeds of the sale 
of the fruit to be given to the county 
poor and donated to them in the best way 
the ladies of the ‘Home Mission’ may 
decide.” 

“Yes, and his strawberries are the 
largest and finest to be found anywhere, 
and bring splendid market prices. And 
do you know, girls, that this year he has 
offered prizes to the most successful gentle- 
man and lady pickers?” says Daisy Banks. 
“This is the reason why every one is re- 
quested to provide a milking-pail, that 
all may begin with a uniform, even 
weight.” 

“Oh! how charming!” exclaims Jennie 
Fielding. “Do tell us more about it, 
Daisy ?” 

““She would if she could; if she 
couldn’t, how could she?” quotes Herbert 
Wells, mischievously. “This is all any- 
body knows about it, Jennie; but rest your 
sweet soul in patience until five o’clock 
this afternoon, when time, the revealer of 
all things, will solve this knotty problem 
for you.” 

“Ts that the regulation hour to stop 
picking, Herbert?” inquires Maud. 

“Yes; I believe so; the picking club 
are to work from nine until twelve, then 
rest for their dinners; commence work 
again at half-past one and finish at 
five.” 

“Come, boys and girls, take your part- 
ners for the promenade!” calls out Paul 
Upton from the church door; “every- 
thing is ready, and the Committee inside 
have at last decided it’s time to move. 
I’ve looked after our horses, and the Sex- 
ton promises they shall be well fed and 
taken care of until our return. Here, 
Charlie Sparks, you and I promised to 
drive this wagon, but did not promise to 
be responsible if its contents were spilled ! 
Will Barr, give us a lift with these pails, 
will you, and see whether that big basket 
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in the middle is properly balanced ? Good- 
bye, until we meet again!” he shouts, as 
he takes the reins and starts off down the 
hill. 

“Dear me! the young folks are way 
ahead!” cries Miss Mellowleaf, as a few 
moments later she emerges from the 
church, the whole “Committee on Ways 
and Means” following in her wake. 
“Come, Miss Sophy, you and I will take 
the lead and hurry up these lagging ones, 
whose tongues are running not with their 
senses!” and she familiarly places her 
arm in that of Miss Brightly, and together 
they form the advance guard of this im- 
posing array. 

Meadow Banks, like all villages of its 
kind, boasts its eccentricity in the person 
of Miss Sophy Brightly, a lady of rather 
ancient age, but whose feelings and aspi- 
rations all tend toward youth. To her 
intimates she confesses that there are four 
things in this life that she dreads—“ To 
be old, to be called old, to grow old, and 
to appear old.” 

Notwithstanding the ravages of time 
and the crow’s feet so unmistakably visi- 
ble round the corners of her eyes, her 
hair is curled and frizzed as much, nay, 
more, than that of any girl of sixteen, 
and her straw hat, with its fluttering blue 
ribbons, is placed very coquettishly on her 
dancing curls. 

Like her name, she abounds in gushing 
gayety and sparkling giggles, and to-day, 
feeling the festivity of the occasion to be 
very great, she has further adorned her 
elaborate white dress with a broad blue 
sash wound round her slim waist, and 
whose long ends and loops make quite a 
little flutter and commotion as she daintily 
picks her way through the star-eyed mar- 
guerites and buttercups that line their 
path, for the young people have taken the 
short cut across the fields, and their elders 
are following resignedly in their foot- 
steps. 

Meadow Banks also boasts its eligible 
old bachelor, a real live nabob, in this in- 


stance, and his Crcesus-like wealth is the 
theme of many a dispute, while his habi- 
tation, “The Retreat,” is fitted up with 
every luxury that bachelor wants can 
suggest. 

Standish Springfield himself isa ruddy, 
hale old gentleman, merry and sociable 
with his neighbors, and never so happy as 
when invited to participate in a youthful 
frolic, and his gallantry is the admiration 
and desire of all the elder spinsterhood. 

As he joins Miss Mellowleaf and Miss 
Brightly, and helps the latter carefully 
over a little brook that runs right across 
their way, she lets her hand rest for a mo- 
ment more than is necessary in his, and 
thanks him with an eloquent look from 
her faded blue eyes—a look that she en- 
deavors to make as speaking as possible, 
and as his hearty laugh and her simper- 
ing giggles join frequently at any pleasant 
words of Miss Mellowleaf’s, the road 
seems indeed a very short one, and almost 
before they are aware of it they have 
reached the wide, ample porch of Deacon 
Broadbent’s hospitable abode, and are 
warmly shaking hands with its happy host 
and hostess. 

“Delighted to see you all!” cries the 
Deacon, as he grasps with hearty cordiality 
the hand of each. “On a festivity like 
this, the more the merrier, you know. 
But now, lads and lassies,” addressing the 
young folks, “to work, for the heaviest 
pail to-day is worth securing, I can tell 
you. But what are the arrangements in 
regard to the tables ?” 

Mrs. Deacon Brooks, a small personage, 
with a wonderful amount of energy, as 
chairman of the Committee, replies, 
promptly : 

“We have decided to let the youthful 
members, and all those who feel them- 
selves not too old, do the picking, Deacon, 
while we of maturer years empty the bas- 
kets and see to the repast.” 

“A very praiseworthy arrangement, 
upon my word!” exclaims Mr. Spring- 
field. “Miss Sophy,” gallantly address- 
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“STRAWBERRY DAY” 


ing that lady, “to which class do you say 
we belong, for it shall be as you decide, 
and I confidently place myself at your 
mercy ?” 

“Oh! for my part,” responds Miss 
Brightly, with gushing consciousness, “I 
shall join the pickers!” 

“So be it, then,” he gayly acquiesces. 
“Come along; here are the pails.” 

“¢Oh! a dairy maid am I, 
Happy and cheerful, 
I sing, and never sigh, 
As forth to milk I go,’’ 


’ 


sings Daisy Banks, as she lightly swings 
her pail on her arm and skips across to 
where Lily Vale, Maud Torbert, and 
Maggie May are already assembled. 

“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid, my pretty maid, my pretty maid?” 
responds Paul Upton, in a high tenor, as 
he, Will Barr, Quinton Rulon, and John 
Stiles join them, and help select the thick- 
est habitation of strawberries, and let the 
first of the fruit fall, like heavy hail, in 
their bright tin pails. 

“Dear me! How good they look, to 
be sure ?” says Maud, holding an immense 
strawberry between her thumb and finger. 
“Oh! How I would like to bite into 
you!” she exclaims, “but I am afraid, 
after one taste, the temptation would be 
too great to resist more, and even the 
smallest, tiniest berry may be of use when 
weighing time comes !” 

“I must taste one!” says Daisy, as she 
daintily places a berry in her mouth, and 
shuts her eyes very tightly, the more to 
enjoy its luscious sweetness. “ Yum yum!” 
she exclaims, smacking her lips. “ Why 
do not good things last forever ?” 

“Simply because they don’t,” replies 
Paul. “For gracious sakes, do leave rid- 
dles and conundrums to the ancients, and 
come down to the strawberry horizon 
within your sphere !” 

“Thank you, Paul Upton; I think my 
sphere is as good as yours, any day, if not 
better,” she answers, saucily. “And 
you'll oblige me by confining the limited 
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range of your ideas to those best fitted to 
appreciate them!” 

But now the work begins in earnest, 
and over the whole immense field, so 
bright with its scarlet berries and gay 
with its groups of busy pickers, the glori- 
ous summer morning sun looks down, and 
lights lovingly with his brilliant presence 
the happy faces and gay attire of the in- 
dustrious workers. 

Mr. Speakwell and Lucy Meadows are 
too intent on their own whispered, happy 
thoughts to pay much attention to those 
surrounding them, and Sam Marshall and 
Charlie Sparks are making themselves 
thoroughly agreeable to another party 
just beyond. 

Suddenly Charlie, in an unguarded 
moment, seeing a lot of remarkably large 
berries, almost beyond his reach, stretches 
out his arm to grasp their tempting loveli- 
ness, but trips his foot on a stone, and in 
so doing overturns Marian Dale’s pail, 
with its freshly gathered contents, that 
spread themselves around quickly, as if 
glad of their release from prison. 

“O my beauties!” she exclaims, in dis- 
tress. “What shall Ido?” Tears of dis- 
appointment start to her eyes, and she 
looks the picture of woe. 

“Never mind!” answers Charlie, com- 
pletely annihilated by the tears. “It was 
an accident, Marian; but you shall not 
lose one, for I will pick up every single 
berry myself!” 

“No you won't,” says Sam Marshall, 
“for I will help you!” 

“So will I!” 

“So will I!” 

“So will I!” is echoed all around, and 
in a few moments the released strawber- 
ries are once more safely restored to their 
late resting place. 

“Tim,” whispers Joshua Narrows, as 
he runs breathlessly up to where Timothy 
Dale and Josiah Brooks, regardless of 
prizes, are stuffing strawberries in another 
part of the field, “I have found out who 
to freeze on to! Miss Primington has 
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just taken from her basket the most 
scrumptious cocoanut pudding you ever 
clapped your two eyes upon! The cocoa- 
nut on top is that thick!” measuring his 
whole left hand with the forefinger of his 
right. 

“My eye!” exclaims Si Brooks, while 


Timothy, engaged in shooting strawberries. 


into his mouth, like so many green peas 
(why he does not choke in the operation 
will always remain a mystery), lets his 
capacious jaws rest wide open for a mo- 
ment, in surprise and delight, then quietly 
resumes his occupation, while he answers, 
with his mouth full: 

“That’s the ticket, Josh! That’s the 
kind that’s good enough to be buried in, 
then eat your way through!” 

At twelve, an immense tin horn sum- 
mons the numerous pickers to dinner, and 
announces that half their toil is over. 

They arrive in many groups from all 
sides at the overladen tables placed under 
the wide-spreading willows, and that look 
so tempting with their burden of substan- 
tials and delicacies, Deacon Broadbent 
presiding at one, while Deacon Merrifield, 


of Sparrow Brook, occupies the seat of 


honor at the other, and the rest of the 
party seating themselves, as fancy dic- 
tates, down the long sides of either. 

“ Please, Miss Primington, may we sit 
next to you?” questions Timothy Dale, 
sweetly, his eye meanwhile on the pud- 
ding ; “I'd rather be next to you than any 
other person here !” 

“Certainly, my dear,” answers Miss 
Primington, pleased at this special mark 
of youthful favor, little dreaming what 
interested motives lie at the bottom of it. 

Quinton Rulon manages to secure a 
seat next to Lily Vale, and makes that 
young lady happy by his attentions, while 
Standish Springfield relinquishes his place 
by the side of Miss Brightly’s ancient love- 
liness, and finds a chair right in the midst 
of a crowd of gay young lassies, who wel- 
come him cordially, and manifest their 
delight by many assiduous attentions. 


“O Mr. Springfield! don’t you hope 
you'll get the prize?” exclaims Maggie 
May, as she passes him his second dish of 
strawberries and cream. 

“With all my heart!” he answers read- 
ily. “It would be charming to carry off a 
souvenir of this most happy day!” 

“ John Stiles,” asks Sam Marshall, “ if 
you have quite finished with that white 
mountain cake, will you have the good- 
ness to meander it a little in this direc- 
tion? Monopoly is not the order of the 
day here!” 

“And, Sam,” laughingly exclaims Paul 
Upton, “the fifth piece of pie is a little 
too conspicuous for digestion, so, with your 
permission, I'll keep this piece of yours 
for myself!” 

“No you don’t!” replies Sam, making 
a dive for the pie; and forthwith there 
ensues a scuffle, that results in the discom- 
fiture of Paul, and renders Sam the hap- 
pier, if not the wiser man. 

“T vote we have a game of Copenhagen 
to settle our dinners,” suggests Charlie 
Sparks, rising with the others. “May we 
have a long rope, Mrs. Broadbent?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure, as long as 
you like,” amiably replies that lady, going 
in search of one. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” continues 
Charlie, “all wishing to join in this most 
innocent of infantile pursuits, take your 
places. Ah! here comes the rope! Thank 
you, Mrs. Broadbent. Miss Brightly is 
the first, Isee! That’s it, all take hold, and 
make the circle as large as you please. 
Don’t be afraid! I will be in the centre 
of the ring, and I promise, if any one of 
you is unwise enough to let me get a tap 
at her fingers, I shall kiss her surely and 
certainly.” 

“Yes, if you catch her!” saucily an- 
swers Lily Vale. 

“Take care!” replies Charlie. “There, 
Lil, now I have you!” he cries, darting 
fromi under the rope and following after 
her in laughing pursuit. 

“Not yet!” she exclaims, and then fol- 
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lows a merry race, that challenges all 
Charlie’s powers of endurance, yet leaves 
him victor in the end. 

The Deacons enjoy looking on quite as 
much as the young folks enjoy participat- 
ing, but a sonorous one comes from the 
big clock in the hall, and all rush, simul- 
taneously, for their forgotten pails, and the 
work of picking commences again with 
more zest than ever. 

At last a second loud blast from the 
horn brings them once more together, this 
time in the barn, where a huge Fairbanks 
scales stands ready to test the weight of 
the heavy pails. 

Excitement and enthusiasm are at their 
height as Deacon Broadbent lifts one pail 
after the other from the scales, and loud 
applause follows each weighing, but the 
climax is reached when Quinton Rulon’s 
pail is found to be heaviest on the gentle- 
men’s side, and Rose Upton’s wins the 
ladies’ prize. 

As the name of the successful contest- 
ants are announced, the large doors at the 
back of the barn open, and in runs a most 
beautiful setter dog, his eyes glancing here 
and there in search of his new master, 
and following him closely comes the most 
diminutive silver Skye imaginable, his 
daintiness further enhanced with a straw- 
berry-colored ribbon round his neck. 

“O you darling!” exclaims Rose, catch- 
ing him in her arms, “O Deacon Broad- 
bent! you have made me happy forever!” 
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Quinton’s hand is already lovingly ca- 
ressing the proud head of the setter, while 
the dog looks at him wistfully, as if rec- 
ognizing a kindred spirit, and, amid the 
congratulations of all, he thanks Deacon 
Broadbent warmly for bestowing on-him 
this new-found friend. 

“Neighbors and Christian workers,” 
says the Rev. Mr. Upton, mounting on a 
huge pile of hay that rests in a corner of 
the barn, “let us all thank Deacon Broad- 
bent for a most enjoyable day! Let us 
wish him long life, and plenty of honors, 
with hosts of friends, and may his after 
years be blessed abundantly with glorious 
results, springing from this benevolent 
undertaking, and may many recipients of 
his bounty on ‘Strawberry Days’ bless his 
declining steps down the valley with their 
gratitude and love!” 

“Three cheers for Deacon Broadbent!” 
suddenly cries out Si Brooks, and they are 
given with such hearty shouts that the 
old barn echoes with pride their sonorous 
rings. 

“What will you call him, Rose?” asks 
Maud Torbert, as the party are on their 
homeward way in the dusk of the even- 
ing, and the Skye is gayly trotting along 
at their feet. 

“His name shall be Berry!” says Rose, 
“in honor of this never-to-be-forgotten oc- 
casion, and in honor of the good old man 
who has inaugurated ‘Strawberry Day ’ 
at Meadow Banks.” L. S. L. 





FOR HER ALONE. 


H! not for him so cold and pallid there, 
Who lies in peaceful sleep— 
All know that he was pure and brave and fair— 
Oh! not for him I weep. 


But her bereft of all she has to give, 
All losses merged in one— 
Who hopeless, helpless, dead, yet still must live— 
Lewis Dayton Burpick. 


I weep for her alone. 





A LADY OF OLD GERMANY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
\ ALLACE ELLIOTT had the repu- 


tation of being the most careful and 
painstaking young man in Wildeville. 
He had had that reputation from his boy- 
hood. It was understood that he never 
made a mistake; that he never ldst con- 
trol of any of his faculties, or allowed 
them to play him false, and that he pos- 
sessed that highest result of careful cul- 
ture—the power to comprehend directions 
readily, and to follow them exactly and 
without question. 

Perhaps this reputation of his was the 
reason for his being put in charge of the 
station at Wildeville, when the X., Y. and 
Z. R. R. Company built their line through 
that place. I am not sure. I have an 
impression that railroad companies desire 
men like Wallace Elliott, and I know he 
got the place. 

“Lucky,” said some, half envious of his 
success. 

“He'll make a mistake some day, and 
have to go,” said some who were more 


_ than half envious—and more than envi- 


ous, too. 

“Pshaw! If he makes a mistake, it’ll 
turn out to be a fortunate one for him; 
he’s the sort of fellow to come down 
squarely on his feet after every fall,” 
said the half envious—and merely 
envious ones—and that seemed to set- 
tle it. If attention and thoughtfulness 
had made him lucky, they kept him 
80. 
In a town like Wildeville, the labors of 
the station agent were not arduous. He 
need not be on duty before nine o’clock 
in the morning, and the last train passed 
Wildeville at nine in the evening—after 
which time he might go home at once. 
There was no late night work for him. 

Perhaps the smaller the town and the 
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lighter the work, the greater the social 
importance of the man who is in a large 
degree the connecting link between the 
little place and the great world outside— 
the man who receives and sends messages 
which control the movements of thousands 
of dollars worth of property and hundreds 
of human lives. Perhaps our friend 
would have been a man of mark any- 
where, doing any service whatever in the 
world’s work. I cannot say. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Wallace Elliott was a very 
popular gentleman in Wildeville, and 
more than one young lady would have 
been pleased to have had his company to 
such entertainments and merry-makings 
as he found leisure to attend, and some 
of them would have been glad to take 
into consideration a proposition looking to 
a change of name—from something else, 
anything else, to Elliott. 

Mr. Wallace Elliott, however, went to 
picnics and Fourth of July celebrations 
and other scenes of pleasure—actual or 
imaginary—either with his sister, when 
she had no other escort—or alone when 
she had. Even the “ Exchange is no rob- 
bery” trick was of no avail; the young 
man who came for Miss Elliott, bringing 
his own sister with him, as one sometimes 
would, had to act as escort for both the 
young ladies. Young Elliott was hardly 
known to give a young woman a second 
glance—until the Misses Graylands came 
to Wildeville! 

After that, Mr. Wallace. Elliott was not 
the same man he had been before. 

No one knew who the Graylands were. 
Inquiries made by the most astute and in- 
genious gossips in Wildeville elicited 
nothing regarding their past. No one 
knew where they came from. No one 
knew why they came. No one knew 
whether they were ever going back, or 
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whether they meant to stay in Wildeville 
as long as they lived. 

“No one knows anything at all about 
them,” said one sorely baffled old lady, 
summing up the features of her failure, 
“unless it is Wallace Elliott.” 

But the old lady was either unjust or 
mistaken. Every one knew that the 
young ladies had the best rooms at the 
best hotel in Wildeville. Every one knew 
that they were both very pretty, the differ- 
ence between them being in the favor of 
the younger one, as was quite natural and 
proper and fitting—if one cared to criti- 
cally compare two faces and figures so 
nearly perfect. Every one knew that they 
dressed richly—and with the most perfect 
taste. Every one knew that all their bills 
were promptly paid, and, when the social 
position of the person employed made it 
proper, with generous additions to the 
price demanded. Every one knew that 
the older woman was the one who bar- 
gained and bought and paid, and that the 
younger one was never known to have so 
much as a dollar in her possession. 
Every one knew their names were respec- 
tively Maud Graylands and Millie Gray- 
lands—or that they said so ! 

Mother and daughter? No. With 
Millie at least eighteen, and Maud not 
more than twenty-five, that was quite im- 
possible. 

Sisters? Not unless the members of 
the Graylands family had a habit of dis- 
regarding all the known laws of heredity 
and family resemblance. 

Mistress and servant? But they associ- 
ated together on terms of the most perfect 
equality; they roomed together, read, 
rode, sang, lived together. And they 
were alike Graylands—so they said. 

Kind reader, do you give it up? That 
is what all the curious and inquisitive ones 
in Wildeville did. 

I don’t know how Mr. Wallace Elliott 
made the acquaintance of the Graylands 
girls. Perhaps it began in some little 
courtesy offered them when they first 
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arrived at Wildeville Station. But peo- 
ple knew he was the best and most inti- 
mate friend they had, and almost as soon 
as they realized the presence of the new- 
comers among them at all. 

People wondered which one young 
Elliott cared for, and perhaps the young 
ladies sometimes wondered too. I am un- 
able to speak positively as to that. 

“Ts it the little one or the big one? the 
beautiful one, or the one who is only very 
pretty? the young or the old? the one 
with the money, or the other one?” 

These were some of the questions anx- 
iously asked, though by those who were 
not concerned in the matter in the least, 
and some reckless devotees of luck—for 
other people’s benefit—went so far as to 
say they had no doubt he’d get the pretti- 
est woman, and all the money too. 

The attraction between the station 
agent and the Graylands girls was mutual 
—or seemed to be. For, when he was 
unable to be with them, they were often 
lounging in his office, clad in picturesque 
attire, and posing in pleasing attitudes. 
He would have been a hard-hearted and 
very unhumanlike sort of man not to have 
thought frequently of the pleasure of 
having one of them near him always. In 
fact, I think some very excellent and well- 
meaning young men might have gone to 
the extent of dreaming of them both. 

Things came to a climax—please re- 
member I don’t say the climax—one fore- 
noon in June. 

Miss Maud and Miss Millie had been 
in the office nearly all the forenoon, and 
the agent had been more than usually 
busy, especially with his telegrams. 

“Do you know, Mr. Elliott,” said Miss 
Maud, suddenly, “that Millie and I un- 
derstand telegraphy quite as well as you 
do ?” 

I am afraid Mr. Elliott was ungallant 
enough, or perhaps I should say surprised 
enough, to forget to answer. He was 
turning this new piece of information 
over and over in his mind, and trying to 














see just how much of an aid it would be 
toward solving several little questions 
which were troubling him. He was too 
young, too new in the world’s ways, to 
know the one only way in which to 
solve questions relating to women—or a 
woman. 

When, a half hour later, he walked 
slowly up the platform with Miss Millie, 
he told her he didn’t quite like Miss 
Maud’s tone and manner when she 
boasted of her knowledge of telegraphy. 
This seems to settle the question of 
Elliott’s choice. 

“My sister—” began Miss Millie, as 
they reached the end of the platform, and 
turned to go back, and a sudden resolve 
sprang up in Elliott’s heart—a resolve 
that she should never finish what she had 
commenced to say. 

The sun seemed brighter, the grass 
greener, the sky brighter, and the very 
breezes seemed to wait and listen as he 
stooped over her and asked her to be his 
wife. Her answer was very, very low, so 
low that I fear the breezes and the birds of 
the air missed it, and am quite sure 
Miss Maud did, but it was “ yes.” 

Which settles—nothing ! 

Sisters? If you could have seen them 
together you would never have believed 
that. They looked as though they might 
have sprung from unlike races, and have 
been cradled on different planets. 

Still, on general principles, I shall ven- 
ture to congratulate Mr. Wallace Elliott. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE two Graylands girls walked up to 
the hotel at noon. It happened that 
Elliott was busy and unavoidably de- 
tained, and so they two walked alone. 
Neither had much to say. Each had her 
reasons for silence. We know Millie's. 
It would be a thankless task to try to 
guess Maud’s—without help. 

They dined. They went up to their 


rooms. 
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“Well, Millie,” said the elder of the 
two, “this is our last day here. Let us 
commence to pack.” 

“To pack? Do you know how many 
times we’ve gone, like this, in the last 
eight years? Do you know how many 
places have been our homes for just a few 
weeks? Do you know how many thou- 
sand miles we have traveled?” 

“No, I don’t. There are some things 
one never cares to remember. I never 
keep account of our journeyings.” 

“ And must you go? Cannot you stay?” 

“ We must go.” 

“T shall not go.” 

“Shall not? Those are strange words 
from one who has always obeyed me. 
Shall not? Have I not always been kind 
and good to you ?” 

“You have. There has never been an 
unkind word or look between us from the 
time you came to me, nine years ago, and 
told me you were my elder sister and were 
to take me from my unpleasant home and 
care for me.” 

“You make no complaints?” 

“None. I hate these endless and seem- 
ingly aimless journeys. I hate the mys- 
tery about them. I do not like to feel 
that you have any secret from me. But 
I make no complaints.” 

“Why, then, will you not go ?” 

“ Because —because—I am going to be 
Wallace Elliott’s wife.” 

“ Ah-h-h!” she cried, “and so it has 
come to that, has it ?” 

“Tt has.” 

“T am sorry, for you cannot marry 
him.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I say so.” 

“Do you—you—love—him ?” 

“ I?” and she laughed harshly and bit- 
terly. “No, I do not love him. We are 
not rivals. Jf/—we—were—” 

She turned away her head to hide some- 
thing in her face. 

“You have accepted his attentions. 
Why?” 
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“To watch you; that is, to watch over 
you.” 

“ But you might have needed to watch 
yourself more than over me; I thought 
at first he loved you.” 

“So did I.” 

“But you—you didn’t care for him ?” 

“T said I didn’t. Did you ever know 
me to tell an untruth?” 

“What, then, would you have done, if 
—if—if he had loved you?” 

“T would have found a use for him! 
As it is, I shall have to do without his 
services, and—” 

“Maud, do you love any one, any one 
else ?” 

“No, I don’t know; perhaps so.” 

The little woman sank on her knees be- 
fore Maud. She looked up into her face. 

“Q Maud! Maud! you don’t love 
Donald Bell, do you ?” 

“You wouldn’t want him to meet Wal- 
lace Elliott, would you ?” was Maud’s an- 
swer. 

“Meet him? Meet any honest man? 
Never. I should want to hide myself 
away from every one I ever knew if you 
- eared for Donald Bell. You do not love 
him? Tell me you hate to have him call. 
Tell me you fly from place to place, rest- 
less always, because you hate him—or 
fear him. Tell me you do not love him; 
please tell me that.” 

“Tt’s awkward to ask me that, Millie, 
very awkward. Do I love Donald Bell? 


or do I not? Frankly, I don’t know; 
candidly, I don’t care. But I have been 
his wife for eight years!” 


* * * * 
“There was a brown horse hired here 
a half hour ago?” 
“Yes.” The owner of the livery stable 
looked up curiously, but he was courteous 
enough—or kind enough—to answer 


promptly and without asking any ques- 
tions on his side. 

“To go where ?” 

“To Kennedy’s Station.” 

“ Where is that ?” 
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“It’s a flag station ten miles north.” 
“The first one ?” 

“The first one.” 

“Thank you,” said the questioner, turn- 
ing away and walking toward the railroad 
track. 

“Plucky, brave, steadfast,” said the 
livery man to himself, watching the slight 
figure walk sturdily up the track in the 
slanting sunshine of the waning afternoon, 
with the gathering signs of storm promis- 
ing to conquer the sunshine before the 
night should. 

“Plucky, brave, steadfast.” These 
were words he might have said with even 
more earnestness, four hours later, as the 
same slight pedestrian hurried down the 
track, Kennedy’s Station many weary 
miles behind. The night was like ink, 
save when the livid lightning tore its way 
through the darkness, making it for a 
moment brighter than blinding sunlight. 
The rain came in torrents. The wind Was 
a hurricane. The ties were treacherous 
and slippery, and now and then there were 
spaces between them which told eloquently 
of nameless depths and dangers below. 

But there was no hesitation, no falter- 
ing, up or down. Walking or creeping, 
safe or in deadly peril, it was all one. 
Uplifted hands, raised to One who reigns 
beyond the clouds and storms of this 
world ; uplifted eyes, shining with a faith 
that could believe in spite of the black- 
ness around and above; steadfast feet, 
pressing swiftly forward, and ever and 
anon a voice, tear-choked and quivering 
with passion, crying : 

“God! God! Merciful God! Bring 
me to Wildeville Station in time, or let 
me die!” 

* * * * * 

Mr. Wallace Elliott was very sleepy 
that evening. Perhaps I ought to be 
ashamed to have to write it of my hero, 
on the evening of the day when he knew 
he was the fortunate possessor of the heart 
he coveted, but he found it hard work to 
keep awake. Again and again he caught 

















himself nodding—napping—the wind and 
the rain sinking into a musical murmur 
in his ears. 

Why? Don’t ask me. Even soldiers 
sleep at their posts sometimes, with the 
enemy camped in sight. And he—he 
will start awake the moment there is the 
slightest click from his instrument or the 
rumble of a wheel upon the rails. As 
for anything else awakening him—any- 
thing out of the regular line of his duty 
—don’t ask me to give you comfort or 


assurance. Do you not know what will 
be true? 
To sleep? 
And to dream of Millie Graylands? 
Possibly. 


He has spent wakeful nights enough, 
pondering the questions of his possible 
future—and hers—to have earned the 
right to dream of her. Only— 

Why could he not have waited one night? 





CHAPTER. III. 

E.uiorr came from deep sleep to per- 
fect wakefulness in a single second. He 
was listening to his call on the instrument. 
Of course, he woke. 

He answered the call. He made ready 
to listen to the message. “A train order, 
from Kennedy’s,” said the man at the 
key. 

He glanced instinctively at the clock. 
It was all right, so far as he could know 
or guess, this night message from Kenne- 
dy’s Station ; his clock told him that the 
train should have left there ten minutes 
before ; doubtless it had been intended to 
have the orders reach the train there ; he 
must be sure to have it ready when the 
nine o’clock express should come. 

“Special on to-night. You will wait at 
Darkle’s siding,” was the substance of the 
message. 

He took his pen. He wrote the orders 
for the conductor and the engineer. And 
all the time some little noise, sharp and 
imperative above the roar of the storm, 
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annoyed and irritated him without fixing 
his attention—a noise that was like the 
teeth of a mouse in the wall, or like the 
tap of a twig against a window-pane, or 
like—like—like nothing he had ever 
heard! Like the mad efforts of some 
prisoned soul, crippled and dumb, fighting 
heaven and earth in a vain endeavor to 
tell some secret darker than the night! 
It was a genuine relief to him when he 
heard the whistle of the down train. 

“ Orders ?” 

“Yes.” 

The engineer swung himself aboard, to 
read them inside the cab. If they puz- 
zled him, he said nothing of that. 

“A bad night,” he said. 

“A bad night indeed,” responded El- 
liott. 

“And a bigger load than usual,” said 
the engineer. 

And then the train moved slowly into 
the darkness of the storm and night. 

“ It’s all right, I suppose,” said the sta- 
tion agent to himself. “I know they run 
an up freight on to the side-track there 
very often, while the regular down train 
waits on the main line. But I somehow 
can’t help wishing they’d given the orders 
at Kennedy’s. I guess my nerves are out 
of order.” 

And he stretched himself out in his 
chair, and was sound asleep in five min- 
utes. Sound asleep, with that irritating 
rattle and click sounding in his ears and 
mingling with his dreams. 

His dreams! Bad dreams. Dreams in 
which a half dozen malicious demons 
stood around him and mocked him. “ You 
think you are smart,” said one, “but you 
are not—not—not—not—not!” “Men 
trust you,” said another, “when they 
should not—not—not—not—not !” “ You 
dream of happiness, but you will find it 
not—not—not !” “ You love Millie Gray- 
lands, and you wish to marry her, but you 
will not—not!” “You hope for Heaven, 
when this life is done, but you will find it 
not!” Then the sixth devil sprang at 
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him, with a horrible roar, and all the rest 
followed. 

He sprang to his feet, glad for wakeful- 
ness, glad that all had been a dream, but 
with two sounds still in his ears, two sounds 
that wakefulness could not banish. Was 
one a mouse in the wainscoting, or a 
twig at the window, or some miracle-mes- 
sage from the haunted night; “ n-o-t-—n-o-t 
—n-o-t,” over and over and over again. 
How could a man who had sat at a Morse 
instrument for almost ten years ever have 
failed to recognize that? 

And the roar? It grew, grew, grew— 
deepened, deepened, deepened! It was 
coming, coming, coming. It was there. 

He sprang to the door, too late to do 
any good. The train, the only special on 
the road that night, an engine and the 
pay car, went by like a flash. They were 
running seventy or eighty miles an hour. 

Up the road? Alas, no! Straight 
down toward Darkle’s curve, not three 
miles away, where the down express had 
orders to wait! 

He saw it all, as though in a flash of light. 
The operator at Kennedy’s captured, 
perhaps killed; a false message sent to 
him; a gang of merciless robbers waiting 
for the pay car, with its hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and, to insure its 
stopping, the night express waiting for it 
to spend its momentum upon. The night 
express, with its sleepers and its coaches 
full of sleeping innocence and manly 
strength and— 

It was time the special wasthere! Even 
now, doubtless, the maimed and dying 
were crawling out from the blazing ruins, 
while murderous greed was reveling in its 
triumph! He leaned up against the wall, 
sick and faint. 

“N-o-t! n-o-t! n-o-t!” 

It sounded in his ears again. 

He caught up his lantern; he dashed 
out of the building; he went to the other 
side of it from that where his door was. 

Anything there? Something! A 
human figure, tied hand and foot, some 
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one insensible to the horror of the sur- 
roundings, no doubt, but beating with one 
heavy heel that meaningless message that 
had so worried young Elliott. Dot and 
dash, dash and dot: 

“N-o-t! n-o-t! n-o-t!” 

Hestooped down. He turned the figure 
over on toits back. The eyes opened and 
looked up at him. He started back in 
surprise. It was Millie Graylands! 

It did not take him many seconds to free 
her. He took her into the office. He gave 
her a generous portion of brandy. 

“How did this happen?” he demanded. 

“Maud did it.” 

“Your sister?” 

“She never was my sister. She told me 
that to-night. I shall never know who I 
am, not until I am your wife.” 

He put up his hands imploringly. 

“Don’t,” he cried; “or you will drive 
me mad. I can never marry any one. 
There is blood on my soul. I knew there 
was a down special to-night, and I let a 
lying order deceive me; I forgot what I 
knew.” 

“Dear one, I tried so hard to’ be in 
season.” 

“You? What did you know of it?” 

“My sister, as she always called herself, 
has been the wife of a professional robber 
for eight years. I never knew it until to- 
day. She actually boasted of it to-night.” 

“Well?” 

“T followed her to Kennedy’s Station, 
she going on horseback, and I on foot. I 
overheard their plans. I would have tele- 
graphed you, but they had already captured 
the agent there, and the man—Maud’s 
husband—was going to remain in the 
building at the station until the train 
passed. Maud was to ride back to Wilde- 
ville to avoid being suspected. I started 
for here. I had almost reached the plat- 
form. And then Maud saw me. She 
overtook me. She overpowered me. She 
bound me hand and foot. I wonder that 
you did not hear the struggle. I prayed 
that you would. 














“You overheard us?’ she asked. 

“*T did.’ 

“¢ And meant to tell him? 

“* Of course.’ 

“<«T don’t much blame you. I wasa 
woman, too, instead of a fiend, before I 
married Donald Bell.’ 

“She told me much more. She had 
never been in any scheme before in which 
life was to be taken, and I think she did 
not know that the train ahead of the 
special was a passenger train; I think she 
thought it a freight.” 

“ And—and what else ?” 

“That is all. She gagged me. She 
left me. I lost consciousness. I dreamed 
that I tried to tell you not to give the 
message. I came to myself to find you 
standing over me, and to find my foot 
beating out my prayer: ‘ Not—not—not.’ 
But—you gave the message, did you 
not?” 

“T did.” 

They rose, as though with one accord. 
They hurried down the three long miles 
of track to Darkle’s siding. 

What did they find ? 

Nothing. 

No wreck. No ruin. No lost lives. 
Only the two strong, sturdy lines of rails 
running away under the clouds and 
shadows of the night. They could not 
understand it then. They did later. 
Then, they could only kneel down and 
thank God. 

Did the authorities find the criminals? 
They did not. They never knew of Maud 
Graylands’s connection with the crime at- 
tempted. They never will. The capture 
of the agent at Kennedy’s Station, by 
some ruffian, for some incomprehensible 
reason, is all the idea the railroad authori- 
ties have of the matter. 

“For,” said Mrs. Wallace Elliott, 
“Maud is punished enough in having 
been Bell’s wife.” 

“ Yes,” said her husband. 
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“And she was kind to me.” 

Until the last night,” said he. 

And, as though to give emphasis to the 
truth of divine justice, Donald Bell was 
down on the track—for some reason and 
in some way—when the special passed 
Kennedy’s Station, and the hurrying 
wheels put him outside the category of 
those who wait for human punishment. 
No one but Millie knew him. And she 
held her peace. To all but her and her 
husband, the death of that man is still an 
unexplained mystery. 

Wallace Elliott is still in the employ of 
the X., Y. and Z. R. R. Company, and 
those who envy him have given up look- 
ing for an error on his part. They little 
know that he made his mistake long, long 
ago, and saved hundreds of lives in doing 
it. I suppose the engineer and conductor 
destroyed their “orders” carelessly 
enough; I presume they puzzled a little 
over them, and then let them go. But 
Wallace Elliott’s dying thought will be 
one of thankfulness that he was once 
sleepy and nervous and annoyed enough 
to make a mistake. 

The message as he wrote it was: 
“ Special on to-night. You will not wait at 
Darkle’s siding.” 

PROFESSOR CLARENCE M. BouteELLe. 


ABouT THE CONTRACTION OF DEBT.— 
It is alike dishonest and disgraceful to 
contract unnecessary debt without the 
means of discharging it. Friendly cor- 
dialty should be extended to the man who 
chooses to eat plain food, to wear a coarse 
garb, and to live in an humble home that 
are truly his own, because honestly paid 
for, rather than to him who lives softly 
and delicately, and is surrounded by 
beauty and art, while he postpones his 
payments, eludes his debts, and lives, a 
servile dependent, on charity or the indul- 
gence or patience of his creditors. 
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OME-SICKNESS is a mighty mean 
sort of a disease, I tell you. Never 
kills anybody, did you say? Well, I 
guess you’re mistaken there. How about 
war-times? Ask some old Andersonville 
prisoner, and he’ll tell you that the minute 
any poor fellow gave up seeing home 
again he was gone—struck with death— 
might just as well have stepped over the 
dead-line and been shot in his tracks. 
The pluckiest soldier that ever stormed a 
fort or charged a battery was as weak 
there as the veriest coward that ever 
deserted on the eve of a battle. 

That reminds me of something that 
happened years ago when I was driving 
stage out among the Rockies, long before 
there was a locomotive to scare the buffalo 
and cut the prairie-dog villages in two. 

Fort Blank was one of my stations, and 
my friend, Major Jack Carroll, was posted 
there. I say my friend, for I’d seen a 
deal of him the year before, when I fol- 
lowed the troops after the Sioux, and 
every man around him, from the Colonel 
to the sutler’s boy, felt that Jack Carroll 
was his friend. You might think all the 
West Pointers are alike, with their 
straight shoulders and gold lace, and their 
high and mighty looks, but you’d never 
be more mistaken in your life. Some of 
them are nothing in the world but soldiers. 
I’ve thought with myself many a time 
that ’twas a pity some clever Yankee 
couldn’t get up a figure, dress it in uni- 
form, and put a lot of wheels and springs 
inside warranted not to run down in the 
face of theenemy. Then, if matters came 
to the worst, there’d be no blood shed. 

But then there’s the other sort, and 
they make the best fighters, too—where, 
however big the soldier is, the man’s 
always bigger yet. And that was the 
stuff Jack Carroll was made of. Brave? 
Well, I should say so! I allow, ’twas a 
brave thing to charge up the ridge at 
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Shiloh, or to go after fighting Joe Hooker 
into the clouds, at Lookout, but it’s the 
mean, sneaking Indian warfare that takes 
mettle, after all. Scouring across coun- 
try where there aint a rock or a bush but 
may hide a treacherous red-skin behind 
it, with his aim at your heart and his 
finger on the trigger. And once you’re 
down, a white-hot streak across your fore- 
head, as your breath stops in your throat 
—your scalp in his belt, his dripping 
tomahawk in your heart—and there you 
are! 

But nobody ever saw Jack Carroll 
blench—no, not the time his horse was 
shot under him, and, single-handed, he 
kept four of the yelling devils at bay till 
help came. 

Well, after all the fights he had been 
through, and the hair’s breadth ’scapes 
he'd had, it did seem hard enough that he 
must be struck down with a fever that 
fall. For upward of a month he lay 
moaning and raving in the quarters, and 
when at last the fever left him, he was 
like a pale shadow of his old self. But 
the odd part of it was that he seemed to 
mend up to a certain point, and there he 
stuck in spite of everything Surgeon 
Hicks could do. He'd lie the whole day 
long on his bed with his face to the wall 
—he that used to be so bright and soci- 
able with everybody—never speaking, 
except, maybe, a word or two to answer a 
question. 

I used to be about the quarters a good 
deal, and being naturally sort o’ handy 
with sick folks, I made myself useful as 
best I could to the Major. And if I do 
say it that oughtn’t, I seemed to suit him 
better than the most. 

One day when I was alone with him and 
he’d been lying quiet a good while, all at 
once he turned over with such a hungry: 
look in his big, hollow, black eyes as gave 
me a start. 
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“ What is it, Major?” says I. 

“Joe,” says he, in a low voice, “you 
know where the key of my chest is. I 
want you to unlock it and open the tin 
box in the front right-hand corner. You'll 
find a little velvet case. Bring it to me.” 

I went, as he said, and sure enough 
there was the little blue velvet case. He 
reached out both his hands for it before I 
got to the bed. He touched the spring, 
and as he lay a looking the big tears 
rolled down and dropped on the pillow. I 
didn’t know what to do, so I turned away 
and pretended to be working at the fire, 
till by-and-by he called me. 

“Come back, Joe!” says he. “I don’t 
mind you. I didn’t mean to look at it, for 
the sight could but make me weaker, and 
God knows, I’m weak enough already— 
but I couldn’t bear it any longer. Look 
at her, Joe!” 

I took the picture out of his hand— 
painted on ivory it was—and looked at it. 
I'm but a rough sort of fellow at the best, 
but I tell you I just had to pretend at 
coughing a bit to help myself swallow 
the lump that came in my own throat. 
Twas kind of queer, but the minute I 
looked at the face, I thought of the wild 
roses that used to bloom by the big rock 
in the old pasture lot at home in York 
State. We children always set a heap 
more by them than the great, double ones 
in the garden. Just so, I’d seen as hand- 
some faces, or handsomer, many a time, 
but somehow this one was different, as if it 
couldn’t help being so fresh and sweet, and 
never thought about it at all. The eyes 
were that steady, trusty kind of brown 
that rests you to look into, and the hair 
was brown, too, with a little kink or two 
on the forehead. The lips were just a bit 
open—as if you could almost see what they 
were just going to say. 

I didn’t know what to do—I’m always 
clumsy at talking—but the Major saved 
me the trouble. Now that he’d begun, it 
seemed a kind of comfort to him to keep 
on. 
“That’s my wife, Joe,” says he. “We'd 
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been married just six months when my 
regiment was ordered out here, and there’sa 
boy at home that I’ve never had the chance 
to kiss. 'We’ve had so much sharp work, 
that I couldn’t ask for afurlough. It was 
the work, though, that helped me bear it. 
I meant to do my duty like a man, for her 
sake. But now, here I lie, used up—good 
for nothing to the service—and I tell you, 
Joe, I’m dying for her—I mean it—dy- 
ing!” 

As I caught the look in the poor fel- 
low’s eyes, I couldn’t but feel that he spoke 
the truth, but I said, as cheerful as I 
could : 

“No, no, Major! cheer up! We'll have 
you on your legs again before you know 
it, and you'll have earned a good, long 
leave, sure. Next spring will see you 
with the wife and boy.” 

But he only shook his head. 

After that, asleep or awake he scarcely 
let the picture out of his hand. He’d 
talk a little, off and on, but mostly he lay 
still and he ate no more than a bird. Only 
when the mail would come in he was half 
wild. He kept all his wife’s letters under 
his pillow, reading them over and over, a 
little at a time—he was too weak for any- 
thing more. The last two mails before I 
left the Fort brought nothing for him, and 
actually I didn’t know but the disappoint- 
ment would be his death. He was dead 
sure that something dreadful had hap- 
pened. 

Well, it was just then that the regular 
stage-driver on our section took sick, and 
I, being used to the trail and a master- 
hand with horses, the company beset me 
to take his place. I hated to leave the 
Major, but, finally, I couldn’t see my way 
clear to refuse any longer, so I went. 

I got more than I bargained for—for it 
turned out to be the coldest winter that 
any of the settlers could remember. What 
with snowdrifts and blizzards, ’twar many 
a time as much as I could do to get 
through. But I’m free to say that I aint 
one of the kind that likes to be beat, so, 
being as I'd took the job, I was bound to 
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stick to it. But more than once it hap- 
pened that a full load of passengers would 
stop over at some station, clean frightened 
out, and wait for better weather, while I 
floundered on alone with my team. 

Well, I got down to the lower end of 
my road one of the bitterest nights of all, 
stiff northeaster blowing and the mercury 
frozen solid, and glad enough I was to get 
in front of a warm fire, you may be 
sure. 

“ Any passengers?” I asked of Tim 
Brown, the landlord, as we sat together in 
the office. 

“Yes,” says he, “there’s a young woman 
here, with a little child, wanting to go on 
with you to the Fort in the morning, but 
she'll have to wait over, sure, unless the 
weather moderates.” 

“A woman and a baby going on a 
journey in this country in the winter?” 
says I. “Somebody must ’a’ gone 
crazy!” 

“T thought so myself,” says Tim, “but 
she says her husband’s sick and she wants 
to get to him.” 

I was up bright and early next morn- 
ing, for I always wanted to see to my own 
horses. Hostlers are well enough in their 
place, but they’ll bear watching. I hadn’t 
more than put my head outside the door, 
before I saw that the weather wasn’t 
changed for the better. I’m pretty tough- 
skinned myself, but the wind cut my face 
like a knife. 

“T guess the woman and child won’t go 
far to-day,” I says to Brown, when I went 
back into the house to get my breakfast. 

“ But she will go!” says he. “ My wife’s 
been pleading with her, but she’s set like 
a wall. There’s no stopping her. She’s 
had her breakfast, and she’s up-stairs 
now getting ready.” 

“Confound women, anyhow!” says I. 
“They’re as obstinate as mules.” 

I was ashamed of the speech the min- 
ute I’d made it, but the fact was, I’d got 
a touch of the rheumatism in my joints, 
and if there’s anything to make a man 
savage it’s that. 
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Well, I brought the stage up to the 
door, and the young woman came out, 
Tim Brown’s wife fetching the little one, 
wrapped up like a young mummy. She 
had a thick veil wound around her head, 
so that I couldn’t see her face, but when 
I heard how gentle-spoken she was I was 
more ashamed than ever of my spiteful 
speech. 

I tucked the two of them up as well as 
I could inside and buttoned all the cur- 
tains tight down to keep out the wind, and 
off we started. There wasn’t any stop- 
ping-place between Brown’s and the Fort, 
and with good roads we allowed to make 
the Fort early in the afternoon. But we 
hadn’t been out more than an hour or 
two before I saw that ’twould be a deal 
later before we could get through. I had 
to keep my arms swinging, and every mile 
or two I'd get out and walk a bit. I was 
scared for the young woman and the 
child, and several times I asked her if 
we shouldn’t turn back to Brown’s and 
try it over next day. But no—she 
wouldn’t hear of it; she was doing very 
well, she said, and the boy was warm and 
she must go on. 

It must have been nigh on to the mid- 
dle of the afternoon when I noticed that 
she didn’t answer me up bright and 
quick any more. I asked her if she was 
cold, and she said “ No,” but in a kind of 
slow and sleepy voice. All of a sudden 
it come to me that she was freezing. I 
stopped my horses, and I tried to rouse 
her up. It was no use, and I could 
hardly get a word out of her. I was 
scared, I tell you. I got out a bottle of 
brandy, but I couldn’t make her drink. 
T shouted at her—I shook her. 

“You are cold, I tell you! you’re freez- 
ing!” I said. “You're got to stir your- 
self. Get out and walk a little!” 

She seemed to hear me, but I might as 
well have talked to a stone. Then I 
noticed that she’d taken off one of her own 
wraps and put it around the boy. I felt 
for his face, way down among the flannels 
—it was warm, and I felt his little breath 
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on my hand. I was desperate, when all at 
once, something came to me like a flash 
of lightning. I snatched the child out of 
his mother’s arms, and rolled him up 
among the robes on the floor of the stage, 
then I braced myself against the side, and 
dragged the mother herself out upon the 
snowy road, where she fell with a sort of cry. 

In less time than it takes to tell you, I 
was in my seat, with the reins in my 
hands. I lashed the horses with the whip, 
and they started at a gallop. When they 
had gone a few rods I quieted them down, 
and looked back. The woman had gath- 
ered herself up, and was slowly working 
her way along. I wasn’t a praying man, 
but I’m free to say that I just said, 
“Thank God!” out loud, and meant it, 
too. 

I drove on at a walk, till she was 
almost up to me, then I put the team into 
a trot and left her again. And so I went 
on, keeping her all the time in sight, but 
never letting her quite come up. By 
degrees she got on faster, till I could see 
her walking at a good, smart pace. But 
I tell you, I could have thrown my cap 
into the air when, the last time I looked 
back, she was coming at arun. Then I 
stopped the horses, and ran back to meet 
her. She had thrown back her veil, her 
cheeks were scarlet, and her eyes in a 
blaze. At that minute, it struck me that 
I'd seen her face before, but where I 
couldn’t think. 

“How dare you—” she began, but 
stopped short at what she must have seen 
in my look. 

“ What—what?” she said. 

“Get in! get in!” says I. “ Don’t you 
know that you were freezing to death? 
The child’s all right!” 

“Oh!” she cried out. “I didn’t know! 
I didn’t understand! Forgiveme! God 
bless you !” 

Well, the wind died down, and we 
came to a piece of smoother traveling, and 
before I knew it the Fort wasin sight. It 
was just four o’clock, and turning toward 
dusk when we drove into the gates. 


” 


“Will you take me directly to Dr. 
Hicks?” asked my passenger. “He will 
show me where to find my husband.” 

If you'll believe it, I was such an idiot 
that I never guessed at anything yet. 

The surgeon was just coming out as we 
drove up, and a man stepped up to him 
and says he: 

“Dr. Hicks, how’s Major Carroll to- 
day ?” 

“Bad enough, poor fellow!” said the 
Doctor. “I doubt if he lasts more’n a 
day or two longer, at this rate.” 

The woman gave a scream, and almost 
before I could stop the team, she was out 
of the stage with her baby. 

“O sir!” says she, catching the Doctor 
by the arm, “I’m Mrs. Carroll—take me 
to him !” 

I was that struck that I nearly fell off 
the seat, and it came to me what a fool I’d 
been. Of course, it couldn’t ’a’ been any 
face but hers in the little blue velvet case ! 

Well, I tossed the reins to a man that 
stood by, and we went in. The Doctor 
put her down in achair. I took the boy 
from her, and he never once whimpered, - 
but let me undo his wrappings, like the 
brave little man he was—his father’s own 
son. 

“He is asleep now,” said the Doctor. 
“Can you be perfectly quiet, madam—and 
calm?” 

She did not answer for a moment, then 
a strange look came into her face, like my 
old mother’s when we young ones used to 
say that she’d been “talking with God.” 
Then she said, very low and gentle: 

“T think I can, sir.” 

“Well then,” says he, “come in and let 
him see you when he wakes. Joe, bring 
in the boy.” 

’*Twas hard to believe that the poor, 
wasted creature lying there was all that 
was left of our handsome, gallant Major. 
But his wife never started nor trembled 
as she slipped softly across the floor and 
knelt down with her face close to his. He 
moved a little in his sleep and spoke a 
word or two that I couldn’t make out, then 
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he said quite clear, “Mary,” and opened 
his eyes. Nobody stirred—not even the 
little one on my knees—and I heard my 
heart beating in my ears. A light grew 
in his eyes as you’ve seen it at sunrise of 
a summer morning and he spoke. 

“Don’t move—I’ve dreamed you so 
often—dear dream—sweet dream—stay a 
little longer!” 

“Jack,” she said—perfectly quiet— 
“dear Jack, I’ve come to stay.” 

She made a sign to me and I brought 
her the boy. 

“See, Jack, our boy, our little son!” 

The little fellow’s lip trembled—I’ve 
noticed that children are mostly afraid of 
sick people—but she smiled at him and 
said in a coaxing voice: 

“Poor papa! dear papa! Jackie, kiss 
papa!” and he bent down and laid his lit- 
tle red lips to his father’s cheek. I don’t 
think the Major had really sensed it all 
till then, but then the tears began to roll 
down his cheeks. I could ’a’ cheered, for 
I knew that dying folks don’t cry, and I 
felt in my soul that the Major was going 
to pull through 
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And so he did, and in less time than you 
ever could have believed. Why, they said 
it seemed like you could see him gain from 
morning till night and from night till 
morning. And as for eating—bless you !— 
the Doctor prophesied a famine in the Fort. 
Only he wouldn’t take so much as a crumb 
from any but his wife’s hand. And when 
he’d look at the boy they said a kind of 
light seemed to shine around his face, such 
as they paint in pictures to tell the saints 
by. 
Well, by the time spring opened he was 
well enough to go home, and before his 
leave was up his regiment was trans- 
ferred, so we never saw him at the Fort 
again. 

But that summer I got a package all 
the way from New York city, and when I 
got through the saw-dust and tissue-paper, 
there was this watch and chain. Look at 
it—solid—no plating about that, I tell 
you! Read the marking on the inside? 

“To brave Joe Truman, who saved two 
lives and the happiest home on earth by 
running away with 

LitrLe JAcK CARROLL.” 





JEAN MONTEITH# 
By M. G. McCLeLLAnp. 


Author of “ Oblivion” and “ Princess.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

HE village was more exercised over 
Jean Monteith than ever. Most of 
them had known, in a nebulous way, of 
the existence of the poor, deformed idiot, 
but, except the negro woman who assisted 
Mammy, no one had ever seen her; the 
rules of the house had been strict and 
closely observed. The more sanguine and 
morbidly curious among the gossipers had 
trusted to time for development, and now 
time for the poor creature had come to an 
end, and there had been no developments 
save a sealed coffin and a quiet burial in 

the village churchyard. 


* Copyrighted, 1886, by the author. All rights reserved. 


“T wonder Jean could bear to be alone 
at such a time,” observed Mrs. Tinsley, 
with the pique natural to a person who 
yearns to be the director of every happen- 
ing. “But there! I give her up! she is 
utterly unlike other people and utterly 
incorrigible.” 

She spread her hands abroad with the 
palms upward to demonstrate how entirely 
she freed them of Jean and her concerns. 

“Some people dislike to put their skele- 
tons on exhibition,” suggested Mr. Tinsley, 
pacifically. “It isn’t usual, I grant, but 
with some the feeling lingers. The Mon- 
teiths are asensitive race. It’s in the 





























blood. They shrink from a touch like 
mimosa leaves.” 

“TI believe they are half-crazy—that’s 
what I believe. Don’t tell me that it’s 
natural or normal for a girl to shut her- 
self up with an idiot for months and 
months and never crave sympathy, or for 
some one to share the burden, or for other 
women to be with her. It’s not natural, 
and I wouldn’t believe it was though one 
rose from the dead to tell meso.” 

There was considerable edge to Mrs. 
Tinsley’s voice, and she tapped her foot 
against the carpet. She was hurt, as well 
as mortified, that she should not have been 
sent for. She was a kind-hearted woman 
under all her love of importance. 

“How do you know that Jean hasn’t 
craved every one of the things you men- 
tion?” questioned her husband. “It is 
my belief that she has not actively per- 
haps, but in a dumb, aching under-cur- 
rent. Isaid something about it to Win- 
thrope one day,and he said that Jean was 
bound by a promise. She is the pluckiest 
soul I have ever known, and there is no 
possibility of half-measures in her.” 

“Do you suppose she'll go on living out 
there with only her mammy? I should 
think she’d be afraid.” 

It was Maud who spoke. 

“ Winthrope says not. Her mammy is 
like a mother to her and is, I suppose, 
Jean’s principal vent for emotion ; still, the 
conventionalities demand something, and 
there is no longer any reason why: they 
should not be consulted.” 

Mrs. Tinsley looked up from her knit- 
ting. The subject still had interest, 
despite her wholesale repudiation of it. 

“Who will she get?” she inquired. 
“Parma Wright was speaking about it to 
me this morning.” 

“If she values her peace of mind she 
won’t speak about it to Winthrope,” the 
minister answered, with a laugh. “He’d 


tar and feather her if he could. I never 
saw a man detest a woman with more 
abandon. 


He’s been souring on her hands 
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for some time, but she hadn’t sense enough 
to see it. The morning after he got back 
from Virginia she undertook to insinuate 
things against Jean to him, and that was 
the final straw. Her sex saved her from 
a square knockdown, but I inferred from 
his manner that it hadn’t saved her from 
considerable verbal unpleasantness. There 
is a widow lady—a Mrs. Fontaine—com- 
ing from Virginia to take charge of Jean. 
They are expecting her to-day. She’s a 
relative of Winthrope’s.” 

When the subject had been mooted to 
Jean very gently and considerately, and 
with careful avoidance of aught that 
should bring to her knowledge the fact 
that she had been the subject of gossip, 
she had assented at once to Winthrope’s 
arrangements for her. Whatever he 
thought best, she said; there was no rea- 
son now against it. She took interest in 
the story of the lady who was coming, 
her troubles, and gallant struggles with 
adversity. She gave orders about Mrs. 
Fontaine’s room, and attended to the 
adornment of it herself, although her 
movements were languid now, and the 
sap seemed somehow to be drying up 
within her. 

With the completion of her self-ap- 
pointed tasks all energy appeared to leave 
her. Her face grew whiter and smaller 
day by day, the circles under her eyes 
deepened, and vitality seemed to be ebbing. 
She made no complaint, nor would she go 
to bed, or consent to be regarded as an 
invalid, only she gradually gave up her 
rides and walks and suffered her domestic 
cares to lapse into Mrs. Fontaine’s hands. 
She rested most of the time in her father’s 
arm-chair or on the sofa, and she made 
them turn the gray into the yard to graze, 
so that she might call him close to the study 
window. 

Winthrope watched her with a feeling 
as though a slowly increasing weight were 
crushing in his chest. He spent most of 
his time with her as the autumn days 
came on, reading and talking, or some- 
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times just sitting quietly beside her. He 
never told her of his love for her, nor of 
the hope, once strong, now waning, that 
he might some day call her his wife. It 
seemed to him selfish and out of place to 
talk of such things now: it might trouble 
her and spoil the peace of their relations. 
The only mode of expression possible to 
him was to make his love an atmosphere 
in which she could rest. It was hard at 
times, and it took all his manhood to en- 
dure the strain. Once when she told him 
that she had made her will the night 
before and that everything must go to 
him, except an annuity to her mammy 
and her father’s books and horse to Dr. 
Ravenel, his face went white and he rose 
and left the room abruptly. 


“The child is wasting away,” Mrs. ° 


Fontaine said to him one day, with tears 
in her gentle eyes. “Can nothing be 
done ?” 

Winthrope shook his head, for Jean 
had told him, speaking softly, so as not to 
pain him more than need be, that the 
same disease that had carried off her 
father had fastened upon her. When he 
had cried out against it, she had soothed 
him in her tender way, and locked her 
fingers in his and rested her head on 
his shoulder as a tired child might have 
done. 

He mutinied against the decree, how- 
ever, and insisted that she should have 
advice, that she should not sign her own 
death-warrant. He suggested Dr. Rave- 
nel and proposed to go for him at once ; 
but Jean, prompted by some feeling which 
she could not analyze, held him back. 
She would see a doctor, she said ; it would 
be useless, still, to satisfy him she would 
see one. She would prefer a stranger 
though; she did not want Dr. Ravenel. 

And Winthrope, thinking only that her 
confidence would be greater in an older 
man, summoned a physician from Mont- 
gomery. The doctor, a man of skill and 
repute, came and made the necessary ex- 
aminations, and asked the necessary ques- 
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tions, and wrote a prescription and went 
his way. 

To Winthrope’s insistance he admitted 
that Jean’s diagnosis of her case had been 
correct in every particular. There was 
inherent organic disease which had been 
developed by disregard of simple physical 
laws supplemented by unusual mental 
overstrain. 

“With these high-strung organisms 
there’s never any safety,” he averred; 
“the mind treats the body like an unwil- 
ling horse, and drives it up hill and down, 
without regard to consequences. Sooner 
or later Nemesis is sure to overtake them; 
the overstrained organs become incapable 
of performing their functions, and the 
length or shortness of the time which 
takes us to the end is determined by the 
latent power of resistance nature may 
have on hand.” 

‘ When the news that Jean was fading 
penetrated to the mountains, Danvers 
came down at once to see her. He 
brought little Ferg with him, and some 
birds that he had shot, and a great piece 
of wild honeycomb, which his wife “hed 
"lowed mout put er taste” in her mouth. 
She would have come herself, her husband 
said, but was unable to walk so far be- 
cause of coming trouble. Then he turned 
his old wool hat slowly in his hand, and 
intimated that if the baby should be a 
girl he would like to call it “ Jean.” 

Jean put out her hand to him and 
smiled, and said that it would be a pleas- 
ure to her. And when they left she drew 
a ring from her finger and gave it to him 
to keep “for baby Jean,” and stooped 
and kissed the boy on his firm, plump 
cheek, and stroked his tow head tenderly. 

“She’s gwine like ther Doctor,” he 
muttered, huskily, to a one-armed man, 
whom he found leaning on the gate. 
“She’s wiltin’ like er vine thet’s tetched 
by frost. Ther best is guthered fust. 
Thar aint no mercy in it.” 

The one-armed man pulled his hat 
down close and turned away. His eyes 
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saw objects double, and his strong 
shoulders twitched and trembled as 
though he had an ague. 





CHAPTER XX. 

Tue long Indian summer days had 
passed with warmth, and the languor of 
beauty and December had come. Every- 
where there was gladness and a tightening 
of the bonds of family and nature, with 
gatherings close to blazing ingles, and 
anticipations of coming Yule-tide. And 
the circle of the year was well-nigh com- 
plete. 

The villagers, ashamed of having said 
harsh things about her, vied with each 
other in showing Jean neighborly atten- 
tion. They called almost daily with kind 
inquiries and offers of service, and there 
was not a kitchen in Melrose free from 
the odor of good things prepared for 
Jean’s consumption. With the knowledge 
that she would soon pass beyond all possi- 
bility of comment or censure her value 
increased, and the villagers began to real- 
ize that her going would leave a gap, and 
that she, in some sort, belonged to them. 
They began to sigh, instead of groan, 
whenever her name was mentioned, and 
to remind each other of what a faithful 
friend the Doctor had been to them, and 
to say that Jean was like him. 

“Tt hev been ‘lowed ter me thet thar’s 
a bush in furren parts that don’t makes 
shift ter bloom not more’n once in er 
hun’ed ye’r. Ther flower when it comes 
air made difent frum common blooms, 
an’ it don’t las’ no great while n’other. 
Folks talks er sight erbout it in them 
parts, an’ hold it fur er wonder; which 
aint onnatural when you-uns come ter 
think how slim thar chances be ter view 
it. My mind hev wedded ter ther noshun 
thet Miss Jean air jus’ er cent’ry blossom.” 

It was old Jack Johns who made the 
statement, and it was received in good 
faith by his fellows. The simile appealed 
to their imaginations, and even Aaron 
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Spot forborefrom gibe or comment. They 
had always recognized the fact that Jean 
“warn’t like ther ruck o’ wimmin.” 

Ravenel’s feeling for Jean had under- 
gone a change. The selfish, material ele- 
ment, the dross, had been burned away; 
it had spiritualized. She seemed so set 
apart from mundane things, that to touch 
her with earthly love appeared like pro- 
fanation. Not that. he thought of her 
imaginatively as an angel or even a spirit, 
in the ordinary sense. His nature lacked 
what is generally termed “religious” im- 
pulses. He could no more picture Jean 
in robes of light than he could picture 
Heaven as a place where wings were worn 
and harps and psalters played on through 
endless cycles. He did not understand 
her: that had always been her fascination 
for him. She was to him the most won- 
derful manifestation of the power which 
transcends experience he had ever met 
with. He recognized inherent differences 
and was man enough to bear himself 
reverently toward that which was beyond 
his knowledge while present in his con- 
sciousness. 

Whether this state of mind would have 
been possible had the idea that Jean 
might return his love ever come home to 
him is an open question. Like most big- 
natured men, his opinion of his own attrac- 
tions was a low one. He was not prone 
to consider himself irresistible with women, 
and for years his attitude toward them 
had been necessarily one of earnest, im- 
personal helpfulness. 

It was this absence of any recognition 
of a possibility of love in Jean that had 
made his duty seem to him so simple. 
There had been no thought of Jean as an 
active element in the matter: it had been 
only his own honor and his relations with 
Maud which had occupied him. His 
humility had saved him from the com- 
plexity of a decision between the relative 
claims of two women. 

He saw Jean from time to time, even 
after she had ceased to leave the house, for 
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Maud insisted upon taking him with her 
once or twice when she went to call. He 
did not talk much, and when he would 
come away it would be with a sense of 
futility and a dull aching at his heart. 

To Jean the days alternately sped and 
faltered. The time was so short for that 
which she had to do; so long in the inter- 
vals in which she was forced to be quies- 
cent. She was restless and excited, and 
Winthrope, knowing how rapid emotional 
changes must diminish the vital force, ex- 
erted himself to tranquilize her. 

She had given him the manuscript; 
bringing it to him with the request that 
he would submit it to the final test of ex- 
amination by a scientist of repute before 
negotiations with a publisher should be set 
on foot. Her old doubts had returned 
with added force. She wished the work 
to stand by its own merit, she said, and so 
suppressed the name, for Dr. Monteith had 
been well and favorably known in the 
medical world. The examination must be 
crucial. 

“How beautifully you have copied it,” 
Winthrope said, turning the pages with 
admiration. “My poor child, how hard 
you must have worked! You should have 
let me help you.” 

Jean winced, she knew not wherefore. 

“You could not help me,” she answered, 
turning her face away. “I would have 
come to you had it been possible. I was 
obliged to do it myself.” 

During the period of waiting her rest- 
lessness increased until it was almost piti- 
ful. Winthrope had sent the manuscript 
to a learned Professor of the leading medi- 
cal college in the country, who happened 
to be a friend of his own, with the request 
for an unvarnished opinion in regard to it. 

In fullness of time it was returned to 
him, accompanied by a somewhat bulky 
letter. Winthrope’s hand trembled as he 
broke the seal, and his heart sickened at 
thought of the effect which an unfavorable 
verdict might have on Jean. After the 
first few sentences, which were unimport- 
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ant, the lines about his mouth straightened 
out and his eyes took on a satisfied ex- 
pression. 

“The work is a remarkable one,” the 
Professor wrote. “For clearness of insight, 
power of deduction, and thoroughness of 
knowledge is has few equals. The range 
of thought is vast and the method dis- 
played in its expression is as fine as any- 
thing Lever saw. The second volume, 
and specially .the latter half of it, I con- 
sider wonderful; the insight here amounts 
to genius, or revelation, which is the same 
thing. The book cannot fail to take rank 
as an authority on the subject of which it 
treats.” 

Then followed an enthusiastic demand 
that the author should be brought before 
the curtain, andastrongly intimated wish 
for the honor of his personal acquaint- 
ance. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


JEAN rested in her father’s arm- 
chair, lostin a peaceful reverie. The manu- 
script lay beside her on the table and the 
Professor’s letter was in her lap. She had 
read and re-read it until she knew its 
sentences by heart, and now she rested 
with a great feeling of thankfulness, a re- 
alization of happiness and peace. The 
work which she had done had been well 
done. 

Winthrope had brought her the letter 
early in the day—as soon as he had read 
it himself—and_ had stroked her hair and 
kissed her as he placed it in her hand. 
She had read it over hurriedly, snatching 
at its contents as a hungry creature 
snatches at food, and then more slowly. 
There had come a relaxation, as though a 
hand that had held her captive had loosed 
its grip, and she had rested her head on 
Winthrope’s breast and wept for very 
weariness of relief. 

All that had been hours ago, and now 
she was alone. The room was quiet; 
Mammy had made a noble fire, and the 

















oak and hickory logs burned and glowed 
and made pyrotechnic displays in the 
black throat of the chimney. Outside the 
shadows lengthened, and the afternoon 
waned toward evening. The wind sighed 
around the corner of the house, not boist- 
erously, like that evening long ago, but 
sadly, as though, its passion spent, it had 
strength for naught but sighing. 

Jean’s thoughts went back to the past 
and busied themselves; one by one she 
summoned the ghosts of dead events to 
appear and pass in procession before her. 
First the night whereon the shadow which 
rested on her father’s life had extended 
its border to cover hers. Again she heard 
her mother’s wild remorse and self-up- 
braiding ; her agonized appeals to be re- 
leased from a life which was a curse to 
herself and others. Again, her father’s 
patient, quiet voice, as she had listened to 
it, cowering, forgotten and frightened, in 
her little bed, soothing the tempestuous 
mood, striving to mitigate the storm he 
was powerless to rule. Then the piteous 
prayers for forgiveness, the eager, futile 
promises of amendment, and the tender- 
ness with which the one had been granted, 
the hopelessness with which the other had 
been accepted. 

She had not understood it, but she had 
felt that in the room was something terri- 
ble—and something grand! It had been 
the first revelation of human infirmity, 
the first recognition of God-like love. 

After that had come the slow, insensible 
absorption into her father’s life, the growth 
of insight into his nature, and of compre- 
hension of how to aid him. She had put 
herself not only into his arms as his com- 
forter, but shoulder to shoulder with him 
as his tried and faithful comrade. With 
the partial release of her mother’s death 
the tie had been more closely knit, for ex- 
ternal responsibilities had come to her, as 
well as those of a more subtle nature. 

Her mind lingered over the peace of 
the intermediate years when they two had 
been all the world to each other, and so 
VOL. Lv.—44. 
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on down to the evening, one short year 
before, when they had sat together in the 
still firelight and she had given the prom- 
ise, the redemption of which was costing 
her her life. Shedid not grudge the pur- 
chase-money, holding life cheap beside 
the peace she had been able to give him. 

Her word had been redeemed—fully, 
faithfully redeemed.: The child, the poor, 
miserable result of self-indulgence and 
weakness, was safe from neglect or ill- 
treatment, the only forms of evil she could 
have ever known. She had been cared 
for tenderly, with reverent recognition of 
the sacredness of unmerited misfortune. 
And for the other, the nobler work— 
Jean’s hand closed on the letter in her 
lap, and in the soft glow of the firelight 
her eyes shone tenderly. 

Presently she drew the manuscript 
toward her and removed the wrappers 
from it. She wanted to see it again, to 
feel the pages with her hands, and to go 
over the words and sentences. She bent 
her head and kissed it, once, twice, as 
though it were dear to her. Her heart 
was full and her fingers trembled. She 
turned to the second volume; her interest 
focused here, although she would have 
spurned the suggestion that any influence 
from the ego could have engendered the 
concentration. What was it that the let- 
ter said?—“In the second volume, and 
especially its latter half, the insight 
amounts to genius—or revelation.” That 
was well. Of what worth was a woman’s 
life in comparison with a result such as 
this? Her father would not be shamed 
before the world. His name would be 
honored among men. 

She turned the leaves, reading a sen- 
tence here and there. Like an atmos- 
phere the old influence—her father's in- 
fluence—surrounded her. Soon she be- 
came conscious of another influence which 
crossed the first and mingled with it, and 
produced a sense of discord first, and then 
of increased strength. The sentences took 
on an aspect that was strange and yet 
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familiar. Upon the page Ravenel’s face 
shaped itself and gazed up at her; the 
words she read quickened into life and 
repeated themselves in her brain with the 
inflections of Ravenel’s voice. 

What had happened? what was hap- 
pening? Jean shook from head to foot ; 
her eyes glowed like the eyes of an animal 
whose young are threatened; her breath 
came quick, and she struck down on the 
page with her hand as though to crush 
some hateful thing. It was not true! 
The work was hers—was her father’s! 
This other had nothing to do with it. 

The lower logs had burned through, 
sinking down between the andirons into a 
red-hot mass; the flame leaped up with a 
roar and caught the ones above. A 
great volume of smoke poured up the 
chimney and out into the night. The wind 
had died away—everywhere there was si- 
lence. 

Jean’s face grew pallid as marble; the 
glow in her eyes smoldered and went out. 
Struggling to life within her was a con- 
sciousness of that which she had. done, 
Then temptation, reaching forward, 
stooped and laid hands on the new-born 
thing. What did it matter? who would 
know? The work was hers—she could 
do with it as she would. What matter 
where the sheaves had been gleaned—or 
how? The harvest was hers, should be 
her father’s. It was the same—she was 
his: even the name was hers only through 
being his—the name she was seeking 
to— 

As the word “honor” formulated in 
her brain the god-like of her nature rose 
as though summoned by the wand of an 
enchanter. What was this that she would 
do? Her duty to her father ?—aye! she 
owed him duty—the duty of protection 
from herself. From her lips came a low, 
shuddering cry, and she put her hands up 
to shut out sight. 

To her overstrained imagination the 
dead man’s influence shaped itself into a 
visible presence: his noble face, with its 
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expression of loyalty and truth, his strong, 
patient hands, took tangible form and held 
her back. Her love should not be made 
the vehicle by which dishonor should be 
put on him, nor his name the cloak for a 
lie. 

Then, swift as lightning, came the 
thought of Ravenel, and Jean writhed 
under the lash of her own scorn. She 
had robbed him: wooed him to her, lulled 
him into security, and then filched from 
him the result of his labor and experience. 
What better was she than the wretches 
men handcuffed and put in prison? Was 
this the end of it all, her strength, her 
truth, her faithfulness? This—theft— 
and a lie? 

How had she been so deceived? Why 
had she been unable to see this thing in 
its true light? What had blinded her 
eyes and obscured her perception? What 
twist in her nature had occasioned this 
obliquity of purpose? Her father had 
been true and noble—keen to see the 
right, steadfast in pursuit of it. What 
forces had combined to make her different ? 

Her mind worked heavily, and her 
head sank forward on her folded arms. 
How inconsequent had been her efforts ! 
How she had gone round and round 
through devious by-paths to reach the 
goal to which her father had pointed the 
open highway. “Give the work into the 
hands of a man competent to finish it,” he 
had said. And instead of seeking assist- 
ance honorably, she had obtained it clan- 
destinely, thinking thereby to make the 
work and the credit, by some strange 
transmutation, that of the man who was 
dead. 

Jean raised her head and pushed the 
hair from her brow as though she pushed 
away with it the clouds that had obscured 
her brain. Her face was pinched, and 
there was a bluish look about her mouth; 
as she rose to light the lamp she staggered 
and caught by the edge of the table. 
Writing materials lay ready, and, sinking 
back in her chair, she drew them to her 
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and began to write—slowly and labor- 
iously, as one whose strength is well-nigh 
spent. Mammy came in to renew the 
fire; she spoke tenderly to her nursling, 
and Jean looked up and smiled a smile 
that was sadder than tears. 

Her letter ended with this sentence: 


“T have told you all, and you must be 
the judge of whether the book shall ever 
be given to the public. By my sin 
toward you I have forfeited all right; it 
passes into your hands. Should you de- 
cide to publish it, I beseech you to let the 
title-page of the second volume stand as 
you find it, for the sake of my father’s 
honor. I dare not ask you to forgive me, 
because I recognize no possibility of for- 
giving myself. My only justification is 
that my brain was permeated by one idea, 
and incapable of working save in one di- 
rection. Try to think of me gently, and 
if that should be impossible, forget that 
your life was ever crossed by 

“JEAN MONTEITH.” 


This she folded and addressed to Dr. 
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Ravenel. Then she turned to the title- 
page of the second volume and wrote, 
under her father’s name—“ compiled and 
edited by his daughter, with the assistance 
of Theodore Ravenel, M. D.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

AxsoutT ten o’clock the following day 
Winthrope walked into Dr. Ravenel’s 
office and laid a letter and a bulky looking 
package on the table. His face was drawn 
and had a look of age, as though the 
years had doubled and were pressing down 
on him. Ravenel glanced up and then 
rose to his feet, swaying unsteadily and 
putting out his hand like a man whose 
sight is suddenly obscured. He caught 
Winthrope’s arm, and his face put the 
question which his brain could scarcely 
form, and his tongue refused to utter. 

“At day-break this morning—it was 
very quiet,” Winthrope said; and then, a 
ray of comprehension breaking through 
the night of his own woe, added: “You 
loved her—I did not know—God help 
you! God help us both!” 


[THE END. ] 





THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 





PART II. 
IFE in Berlin suited me in many re- 
spects better than that in my own 
country, and a professorship being offered 
me in the University, I settled down and 
became a “Herr Professor” in that staid 
old town. 

I was still looking for the lost Lisa, but 
with very little hope of ever finding her. 
I used to go in the evening and sit on one 
of the benches in the great park and 
watch for hours the throng of passing 
people, and always with a thought of Lisa 
in my heart. Where was the girl? Was 


she dead? What dreadful fate had over- 
taken the innocent child? These were 
the questions that haunted and tortured 
me both waking and sleeping. 

I had never, even in my first youth, 
been what one might call a very impres- 
sionable man, and now I had well-nigh 
forsworn all female society, and, engrossed 
wholly in my profession, had come to think 
that my fate was settled to live solitary 
and alone—home and love and sympathy 
were not for me, I thought; so I worked 
hard and studied and lectured, and almost 
before I knew it I had acquired quite a 
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little celebrity, and had I willed it, the 
“Herr Professor” from over the sea might 
have been a welcome habitue of the gay 
circles in that hospitable old German 
city. 








One night as I sat alone in my office 
smoking and thinking, as usual, of the lost 
girl, there was a knock at the outer door, 
and directly my small attendant presented 
himself with a note for me. 

I opened it and read: “Will Dr. 
Thomas Arnold accompany the bearer of 
this communication to see a dying man 
who has an important disclosure to make 
to him. Come at once, for there is no time 
to lose.” 

There was no name attached to this 
mysterious note, but a physician gets so ac- 
customed to strange calls and mysteries of 
all sorts, that it never once occurred tome 
to fear for my personal safety, and in ten 
minutes time I wasseated in a close car- 
riage and being driven rapidly through 
the streets of Berlin. 

Soon I felt from the cessation of the 
jolting of the vehicle that we had left 
the city proper and were nowon an un- 
paved roadway somewhere on the out- 
skirts. A rapid drive of a half hour more 
and we passed under an arched gateway 
and through a long row of lindens, looking 
in the moonlight like phantom trees, and 
drew up at the door of an old mansion 
that seemed but for a single light that 
threw its long ray down the pathway as 
though it might have been uninhabited for 
a generation. Here, thought I, I shall 
find some old, cranky invalid, full of whims 
and vagaries, who has summoned me with 
all this mystery only to impress me with 
a due sense of his own importance. 

I was duly ushered up the wide carved 
staircase and into a small room, which 
seemed, as I glanced about it, to be fitted 
up as an ordinary dressing-room, attached 
probably to a gentleman’s sleeping-apart- 
ment. 

Here I was met by avery sleek and cor- 
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rect-looking individual, who bowed for- 
mally and said: ‘ 

“TI have the pleasure of seeing Dr. 
Arnold?” I said he had that pleasure, and 
with another grave bow he rejoined : 

“And Iam Dr. Stein, at your service, 
the family physician of the person you are 
about to meet, and if you will kindly per- 
mit me I wish to caution you that any ex- 
citement to the invalid is very likely to 
result in instant death, and allow me to 
add,” said he, bending upon me an inscrut- 
able and altogether offensive smile, “that 
it may be greatly to Dr. Arnold’s interest 
to have the patient’s life prolonged, at 
least through this interview.” 

Here I drew myself up rather stiffly 
and was about to make haughty reply; 
the man, however, entirely ignored my evi- 
dent displeasure, and at once opening a 
door motioned for me to enter. 

I passed into the adjoining room and 
saw upon a low couch drawn close to the 
wood fire on the hearth a man with one of 
the most striking faces I had ever seen. 

A strong, dark, sinister face it was—with 
a keen, eagle eye peering boldly from un- 
der a square, massive forehead—coal-black 
hair and beard, that enhanced the deathly 
pallor of his face—all this I took in at 
the first glance. As I crossed the room 
the keen, eagle eyes scanned me curiously, 
then the man half rose from the couch 
and motioned me to a chair. 

“Pray be seated, Dr. Arnold, I am glad 
you are come,” said he, with a faint smile. 
“You see I know you, Doctor, although I 
think we have never met before, and you 
will soon enough know me,” he added, and 
then was silent. 

“Did you do me the honor to send for 
me professionally?” I asked; “if so, the 
sooner you state your case to me the 
better.” 

“No,” replied the man, coolly. “My 
trouble is quite beyond you or any of your 
craft. I am dying, and you, with your pro- 
fessional eyes, saw that patent fact when 
you first entered this room. I can even 























fancy,” he added gloomily, “Death him- 
self lurking in one of those dim recesses ” 
—and he glanced as he spoke to the dis- 
tant part of the room, where the firelight 
cast its fitful shadows—“just waiting un- 


til I shall have finished up this little affair — 


now on hand.” 

“Pardon me, Doctor,” he resumed, after 
an interval of gloomy silence, “if I men- 
tion to you that but for the fact that I am 
dying you would not now have the pleas- 
ure of making my acquaintance,” and 
again he favored me with a mocking and 
derisive smile. 

“Be good enough to explain as soon as 
possible your object in sending for me,” I 

‘ replied, deeming it best to ignore the rather 
offensive and patronizing tone of his last 
remark. 

“Very good,” was his answer, “but per- 
mit me first a little prelude to what I shall 
say after. 

“You are, if I mistake not, a Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, who was a passenger on 
the steamship ‘Germania,’ from the port of 
Bremen, in October, 18—, and you assisted 
the ship’s surgeon on the outbreak of 
cholera, which took place during the voy- 
age. Among the patients you attended upon 
a German peasant whose name was Peter 
Helwig and his wife Lisbeth. They died, 
leaving in your care their only child, a 
girl called Lisa. The girl you carried to 
your home on the Hudson, where she re- 
mained until three years ago, when she 
suddenly disappeared.” 

Here the man paused, for in uncontrol- 
lable excitement, I sprang to my feet and 
cried out: “ Where is she? where is Lisa? 
does she still live? tell me, in Heaven’s 
name, if you know anything of the child?” 

“All in good time, my friend,” said the 
man, with the utmost coolness, and fixing 
upon me again that strange, sardonic 
smile; “we shall come to that part later 

on, for it is of this girl that I am about to 
speak; but permit me to advise you not 
to excite yourself or me; for if you will 
kindly favor me by touching my wrist 
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you will find that there is in here”—and 
he lightly touched his side as he spoke— 
“a little engine that is liable to stop work 
at any minute now, and it is for your own 
good as well as mine that you should hear 
my story, which I shall now shorten as 
much as possible. 

“T am about to make what a so-called 
Christian might call a ‘confession,’ but 
which I regard solely as a statement of 
facts—a statement made necessary by a 
complication of events. True, I am 
dying,” and here he raised himself to an 
upright position, and his voice had a 
haughty and defiant ring in it as he spoke 
—“but I beg you to understand that I am 
actuated by no conscientious motives 
whatever. 

“T believe in no future; no reckoning 
beyond this life. My God is nature and 
the forces she has set in operation. I owe 
no allegiance to any unseen power, and 
consequently tell you my story from no 
cowardly fears of retribution hereafter.” 

Here this strange being fell back upon 
his pillow with a sudden spasm of pain, 
and for a moment, such was the frightful 
pallor that overspread his face, I thought 
he was quite gone, and that, too, without 
the disclosure upon which I now felt sure 
so much depended. 

Dr. Stein appeared from the outer 
room and hastily administered some re- 
storative, and in a few minutes the sick 
man rallied, and looking at me with the 
same gray, wintry smile playing about his 
thin lips, he resumed: 

“Sixty miles east of this city, on a 
small branch of the ‘Oder,’ lies a fine old 
estate—the home for three hundred years 
of an ancient and noble family. A baro- 
nial castle standing in the midst of broad 
and fertile acres, besides extensive prop- 
erty in the mines of Thuringia, make 
this one of the most desirable of posses- 
sions. 

“Five years ago Carl Von Herder, the 
owner of this estate, died suddenly, leaving 
behind him a young wife and one daugh- 
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ter called Constance, a girl of six or seven 
years of age, his sole heiress. 

“A younger brother, then in the army, 
was, of course, not to be considered at all, 
as the estate was not entailed to male 
descendants. 


“This younger brother had been from ° 


boyhood a soldier of fortune—a perfect 
Bohemian in life and habits—and had kept 
for years smoldering in his heart a keen 
envy and hatred of his more fortunate 
elder brother. Summoned from Vienna 
by the news of his brother’s death, on ar- 
riving at the castle he learned that his 
brother, having been some time before 
ordered to the warm baths by his physi- 
cian, had died there very suddenly, at- 
tended only by his wife and a faithful 
family servant, their child, the meanwhile, 
having been left to the care of its nurse 
and foster-mother, a woman whose name 
was Lizbeth Helwig. Let me beg that 
you will not interrupt or delay me in my 
story,” said the man, calmly, as I made a 
sudden gesture of excitement as he men- 
tioned the name “ Helwig.” 

“At the home of this woman the uncle 
found his niece. I should have men- 
tioned that these ‘ Helwigs’ had a child of 
their own—a girl of about the same age 
as the Baron’s child, Constance. 

“This girl, whose name was Lisa, was 
then lying very ill, and before the younger 
brother had been twelve hours upon the 
estate little Lisa Helwig was dead. 

“Here was an opening for the future 
of an ambitious man, and one troubled by 
no weak scruples of conscience. 

“The foul fiend gave him the outlines 
of a plot that he carried instantly into 
execution. Bear in mind that with the 
child Constance safely out of the way the 
ancient castle, the title, and all the broad 
acres were indisputably his. There was 
no delay. 

“Old Helwig, the woman’s husband, was 
a willing tool in his hands, for a more 
avaricious and unscrupulous man never 


lived. Filled with burning hatred for the 
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dominant class, and with some real or 
fancied wrong to be avenged, it needed no 
urging to make him a ready and facile 
instrument in the hands of the man who 
was playing for so heavy a stake, and in 
a few brief hours a plot was formed and 
carried out that up to this hour has been 
successful. It was announced that Con- 
stance Von Herder, the Baron’s child, had 
died suddenly. The peasant child, Lisa, 
was coffined and borne to the castle, and 
before the almost distracted wife and 
mother could reach her home, news was 
borne to her that she was again bereaved 
—that her only child was lying in the 
family vault, where the Von Herders of 
so many generations were sleeping. 

“Meanwhile, passage was secured for the 
man Helwig, his wife and child, on board 
the ‘Germania,’ and a sum of money, 
making him a rich man, was placed to his 
account, which he was to draw on arriv- 
ing in America. 

“The woman Lisbeth was the only 
obstacle. At first she declared that she 
would die before she would help to rob 
her mistress of her child, but the iron will 
of the husband forced her to yield, and be- 
fore the Baroness could reach her home 
with the remains of her husband, the 
‘Germania’ had sailed from Bremen 
with the three on board. 

“You, Dr. Arnold, can perhaps tell 
me the incidents of that voyage better 
than I can tell you, but one thing I may 
add. The younger brother had on board 
the steamer a trusted agent, whose duty it 
was not to lose sight of the child Lisa, 
and it was through him that the girl was, 
later on, removed from your very disinter- 
ested protection and placed in a pension 
in Brussels, where she still remains, under 
the name of Lisa Helwig, and believing 
that she has not a friend in the world. 

“ And now, young man, I have finished,” 
he added. “It is scarcely necessary for me 
to say that I am the younger brother, 
whom I have modestly treated in the 
third person thus far. 








































“T have nothing against this girl. I pre- 
fer that she shall inherit her father’s estates, 
rather than that they should pass into the 
hands of strangers; and because you are 
the only person able to corroborate my 
statements and prove her claim, I have 
told you this story. My sister-in-law, the 
Baroness Von Herder, is at present in 
Berlin. 

“You will find her address, together 
with that of her daughter, with all other 
necessary documents, properly drawn up 
and attested, in yonder desk, which per- 
haps you will have the goodness to hand 
to me.” 

Mechanically, I obeyed, and brought 
him the desk. He opened it, and placed 
in my hands a package of papers, and 
then, touching a bell at his side, he said, 
blandly, as the door opened : 

“Dr. Stein, have the goodness to show 
Dr. Arnold down-stairs.” 

I went like a man in a dream, fully 
conscious of but one thing, and that was that 
Lisa was found—was alive—that I should 
see her again—that the dark mystery was 
at last cleared away. I spent the rest of 
the night in reading the papers I had 
brought with me. The account was the 
same in substance as that I had had from the 
man’s own lips, only more circumstantial in 
detail concerning the successful abduction 
of the young girl from my sister’s home. 

What most moved me was a dainty lit- 
tle packet of letters which had evidently 
been intercepted—and which, on opening, 
I found to be addressed to me by Lisa 
soon after she was taken away. Pitiful, 
imploring letters they were, begging me 
to come for her—to carry her away from 
the cold and hateful strangers—and asking 
me what had she done that I should ban- 
ish her from the home where she had been 
so happy, etc. I am not ashamed to say 
that tears blurred my eyes as I read. 

The next afternoon, in glancing over a 
daily paper, I read the following an- 
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nouncement: “Died, suddenly, of heart 
disease, Lieutenant Hans Von Herder, 
late of his Majesty’s Third Company Hus- 
sars, and recently of Castle Herder, on 
the Oder,” ete., ete. So, death had only 
stood aloof, waiting for the guilty soul to 
unburden itself, and the wretched man 
was already gone to meet the Judge whose 
existence he so haughtily denied. 

I lost no time in presenting myself to 
the Frau Baroness Von Herder, and 
strange as was my story, it was so thor- 
oughly substantiated by the papers that I 
carried that there was no room for doubt. 

I pass over the rapturous joy of the 
mother at the hope of clasping again in 
her arms a daughter whom she had 
mourned as dead for long years, and the 
incredulous horror with which she heard 
the details of the whole dark plot. The 
“Frau Baroness” was strikingly like Lisa 
—my Lisa, for I could not think of her 
by any other name—the same hair of 
tawny gold, the same clear, frank, blue 
eye and lithe, delicate figure. We were 
friends in an hour, for had we not one all- 
engrossing interest in common ? 

Rapidly completing our arrangements, 
we were in two days’ time en route for 
Brussels. 

Shall I ever forget the moment when 
we sat together in the stuffy little “salon” 
of a third-rate pension in the suburbs of 
Brussels, awaiting the entrance of the 
young girl whom we had asked for as 
Lisa Helwig. 

The door opened and she entered qui- 
etly, looking puzzled at the unwonted 
summons. 

Slowly the girl advanced into the room, 
and as I looked I saw a vision of such 
faultless beauty, such perfect grace, that 
it positively startled me. Lisa had given 
promise of beauty in her childhood, but 
this that I saw before me was fairly daz- 
zling. 

She glanced curiously at the lady, who, 
with veil drawn closely over her face, was 
sitting a little apart trying to conceal her 
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agitation, then gave me a swift, searching 
look. : 

I saw she recognized me instantly, for 
a glad light leaped into the blue eyes; she 
flushed deeply, and made an involuntary 
movement as if to come to me, but re- 
coiled suddenly, and covering her face 
with her hands, she burst into a perfect 
passion of tears. 

I forgot the waiting mother. I forgot 
that the graceful girl before me was no 
longer the helpless child of my adoption, 
and I drew near her as I spoke. 

“Lisa, my dear, why do you weep?” 
and I laid my hand upon the bowed head. 
“TI am come to you with strange, good 
news, my child. Will you not look up 
and tell me you will listen to me, your old 
friend, Dr. Tom ?” 

The girl shrank away from my touch 
as if I had struck her a sudden blow. 

“Friend ?” she cried, passionately, and 
looked proudly in my face, with tears still 
upon the burning cheeks. “Why do you 
call yourself my friend? You are not 
my friend ; you only tried to be, but you 
never were. Oh!” she went on, “why 
did you drive me away? why did you 
send those cruel strangers to take me from 
you? What had I done? Was it be- 
cause you thought me ungrateful? I 
was not. Child as I was, I loved you 
both. I knew it all and felt it. I knew 
you had saved me and cared for me, and 
I loved you and auntie—how well, you 
never guessed. Why, Dr. Tom, I would 
have died for you, and yet without a 
word, even, of farewell, you could send me 
across the sea. Did you call yourself my 
friend? No, you are not; you never 
were. I thought it, I dreamed it, but I 
gave that up years ago.” 

Her tears were gone now, and the girl 
confronted me with pale but steady face, 
full of sorrow, indeed, but full, too, of 
pride and dignity. 

She had withdrawn from me quite to 
the extreme end of the room, and so 
absorbed had she been in recognizing 
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and reproaching me that she had not 
looked a second time at the black-robed 
figure sitting apart and quivering in min- 
gled rapture and agony. Suddenly the 
lady rose, and gliding across the room she 
clasped the girl in her arms, crying out: 

“Constance, my child! my darling! 
my precious lost one! Come to your 
mother, my love; weep here,” and she 
drew the girl close to her breast and held 
her there, tears meanwhile raining from 
her own eyes. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
love and the longing that was poured 
forth in the broken and passionate words 
of the mother over her child, but it seemed 
to me that nothing but “the dull, cold ear 
of death” could have resisted such infinite 
tenderness and yearning. 

The young girl had turned as white as 
death at the first words of the lady, and 
she shook now from head to foot, as if in 
an ague, 

“ Constance! Mother! Where have I 
heard those words before?’ and she 
pressed her hand upon her forehead as if 
to clear away the confusion of her brain, 
and looked wildly from her mother’s face 
to mine. 

“Who are you who call me your child? 
I have never had a mother since Mamma 
Lisbeth was buried in the ocean.” And 
then, gently putting away the detaining 
arm that would still have held her close, 
she turned to me. 

“Dr. Tom,” said she, and her lips 
quivered as she spoke my name, “will 
you not tell this lady that she is under 
some strange delusion—that I am not the 
person she thinks. I am only the orphan 
girl, Lisa Helwig.” 

“Oh!” and she turned again to her 
mother, “I do hope you will find her— 
the child you seem to have loved so well. 
She will love you too, I know, for only 
see, I love you already, and I am not your 
child. It came right here”—and she 
pressed her hand upon her heart as she 
spoke—“a feeling of love and trust for 
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you when I felt your arms around me just 
now.” 

My own eyes had grown strangely dim 
while this scene was passing. 

“Lisa,” said I, as calmly as I could, 
“this is all true. You are not Lisa Hel- 
wig, but the one only child of this lady. 
Soon you will understand it all. Trust 
me, Lisa, as you did when you were a 
little child, and believe me, too, when I 
tell you that it is all a cruel mistake. I 
send you from me? Child, I have spent 
the best years of my life in seeking you.” 

I will not dwell upon the events of the 
next few days. 

The young girl turned to her new-found 
mother with all the pent-up love of a 
strong and earnest nature, and to the 
mother, as every day and hour brought 
some new revelation of her child’s loveli- 
ness, life bloomed again as in the days of 
her youth. 

To me Lisa was the same, and yet not 
the same. She understood everything 
now, and had blushingly implored my 
forgiveness for her unjust reproaches, but 
somehow we were sundered. I felt that 
keenly every hour and moment when this 
new and brilliant Lisa was in my pres- 
ence. 

The girl who had been the light of the 
old mansion on the Hudson, who had 
rambled through green lanes at my side 
and nestled in my sheltering arms at 
nightfall, was somehow gone. I had found 
her again, it was true, but again she had 
vanished and was lost to me as utterly as 
if I had seen her go down under Atlantic 
billows, along with old Lisbeth, her foster- 
mother. 

In a few days we returned to Berlin, 
carrying Lisa with us, and a month later 
on she and her proud and happy mother 
were once more installed in the beautiful 
old castle where the girl had first seen 
the light. 

For weeks she seemed to be passing 
through a mental struggle like some one 
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trying all the while to escape from a 
dream. 

She wandered listless and abstracted 
about the house and grounds, and would 
sometimes sit for hours in deep and: pain- 
ful study, with her fair, white brow knit 
in troubled thought and a startled, far- 
away look in the sweet eyes. Very gradu- 
ally this all passed away and she was able 
to recall a great deal of her childhood. 
Link’ after link the chain became con- 
nected again, and she told her mother how 
poor Mamma Lisbeth had cried over her 
when her little foster-sister died and called 
her her only comfort ; and how old Peter, 
her husband, had frightened her by telling 
her that her own papa and mamma were 
never to come back and that she must 
never speak of them again. 

The awful scenes on board the death- 
stricken vessel seemed at the time to have 
taken such strong hold of the child’s 
excitable nature that all the past had been 
wiped from her memory until now. 

When removed to Brussels and placed 
in the pension, she had been told that I 
had sent her and that it was my wish not 
to see her before leaving. Those pleading 
letters which were intercepted were 
written in the hope that she might prevail 
upon me to relent and recall her to the 
home where she had been so happy. But 
when a long year went by and no answer 
came in reply to all her wild entreaties, 
pride had come to her aid and she had 
determined to accept her lot and trouble 
me no more. 

And was I happy, now that the long 
search was ended and I had found her 
and knew that henceforth she would be 
surrounded by all that love and wealth 
and the most exalted position could be- 
stow ? 

I was a frequent and welcome visitor at 
the castle on the Oder. The mother was 
never weary of pouring out her gratitude 
to me for all that I had done for her 
child. 

And Constance, the Countess Constance 
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—for this radiant young girl blossoming 
daily and hourly into richer and rarer 
beauty, and filling with such easy grace 
the position which nature had fitted her 
to adorn, must no longer be associated 
even in name with the desolate orphan 
of the peasant Helwig—what did I think 
of her? how did I feel as I watched the 
transformation and rejoiced in all the good 
that had come to her? 

Yes, I could and did enjoy deeply her 
happiness ; but I would have given all save 
my hope of Heaven to have had her back 
in the quiet old home on the Hudson 
again, little Lisa, my ocean-treasure, my 
very own; for I had found out now, when 
it was too late, how I loved her. I sawit 
all. I knew now why I had never cared 
for any woman’s smiles, and had so coolly 
mapped out for myself a future without 
love and home. 

It was because the girl had from the 
very first so filled my heart and trans- 
fused my nature, that, not having her, 
there was yet no place for another. 

But I was a proud man, and I realized 
that to seek the young girl’s love now in 
her changed condition, and with a claim 
upon the gratitude of both mother and 
daughter, would be a base and unmanly 
thing. 

What right had I, a poor American 
professor, to seek the hand of the last rep- 
resentative of one of the proudest old fami- 
lies in Germany? 

A Countess she was now in her own 
right, and in a few years the old ancestral 
home, with all its broad acres, would be 
hers; and I—I had nothing to offer in re- 
turn but the one strong love of a lifetime. 

And besides all this, I had not the 
slightest reason to think that the girl had 
ever thought of me in any other light than 
that of an old friend to whom she was 
bound by ties of gratitude; and I felt 
that for me to try to change that relation 
would be a cowardly thing to do, so I 
schooled myself to play the part of an eld- 
erly friend, and it was hard to do. 
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Once I had nearly betrayed myself. 
Coming in one evening unexpectedly, I 
found Constance alone sitting in a favorite 
place of hers under an old linden tree in 
the garden, with traces of tears on her 
cheeks and an air of the deepest dejection, 
entirely unlike her usual manner. 

For one swift moment the temptation 
was strong upon me to take her to my 
heart and tell her in strong and burning 
words that she was mine and only mine— 
that the love I had to give her would out- 
weigh a thousand times over such trifles as 
a coronet—a name and lands and gold. 

But I held myself down with a grip of 
iron, and seemed not to have noticed her 
tears and depression of spirits. 

But there came a time when I decided 
that as it must all end sooner or later it 
was better and wiser that I should remove 
myself once for all from a temptation that 
was fast becoming too imperious to be re- 
sisted. 

I would throw up my professorship in 
the University and return to America and 
settle down in my appointed lot as a hard- 
working bachelor doctor. Whatright had 
I indeed to any other hopes, for was I not 
already thirty-five years old, and with here 
and there a gray hair upon my forehead? 

“Yes, I will break away now,” I de- 
clared to myself, “while I can be a man, 
and leave the beautiful young Constance 
to her brilliant lot in her own land and 
among her own people.” 

So, true to my purpose, I settled up my 
affairs as hastily as I could, placed my re- 
signation in the hands of the Faculty, and 
engaged my passage in a steamer from 
Bremen to New York. 

Once more and only once must I see 
Constance—that I could not bring myself 


‘to forego—so I went for a last visit to an- 


nounce my approaching departure and 
take leave of mother and daughter. 

How that evening is painted on mem- 
ory! As I crossed the bridge and rode 
along the wide avenue shaded by stately 




















trees the setting sun broke from a mass of 
piled up clouds and lighted with a perfect 
blaze of glory the dark walls and turrets 
of the castle. 

The lindens shook themselves free from 
the lingering drops of a recent shower and 
waved and nodded and rustled a welcome 
tome. A stray bird fluttered across my 
path, warbling out its last evening roulade, 
while the air was laden with a subtle frag- 
rance that stole most gratefully upon the 
senses. 

“A lovely home,” thought I, “one 
worthy of her and she of it, and mine 
shall never be the cowardly hand to snatch 
her from such fitting surroundings.” 

So I fortified myself and managed to 
enter the house with ordinary composure, 
but with strange bitterness and mutiny 
under it all. 

How beautiful they were, mother and 
daughter, as I found them that night sit- 
ting alone in their favorite summer par- 
lor, with twilight shadows and soft tints 
around them, and how glad was their greet- 
ing to me, and how cordially they chided 
me for my long absence! 

The young girl was unusually gay and 
brilliant, and seemed determifed to charm 
away my silence and evident depression. 
Soon the conversation drifted into old days 
and life in the gray mansion on the Hud- 
son, and she charmed her mother and my- 
self by her bright sallies and graphic pic- 
tures of her childish escapades. To her 
mother, everything connected with the 
girl’s first years spent in America was a 
source of never-ending curiosity and inter- 
est. Child-life in Germany is so utterly dif- 
ferent, that it was all like a fairy tale to 
her when Constance reverted to her early 
life; and to me to-night, although the re- 
collections were pleasant, it was all made 
bitter by the parting so near at hand. I 
could scarcely force a smile while I lis- 
tened to memories that, alas! trifling 
enough to her, were to me the most sacred. 

That is a startling thought for any one 
that even in our lightest moods, when we 
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talk only for the idle amusement of the 
hour, we may be saying something that 
stabs to the very heart some one within 
the sound of our words. Indeed, this law 
of association is a fearful thing, any way. 
An idle word—a scent from a dead flower 

—a strain of melody—may have no mean- 

ing for you, but for your neighbor may 

have power to wake the unforgotten dead, 

and stir again to life and to suffering pas- 

sions and hopes that had slumbered for 

half a lifetime. ; 

Every word Constance uttered that even- 
ing brought back the past to me, and 
seemed to widen and deepen the gulf be- 
tween us. 

“Dr. Tom,” said she, “what became 
of my dear little pony, Nick? is he still 
living?” 

“Yes, he is there still. No one has 
been permitted to ride him since his own 
little mistress vanished.” 

Had I not broken the pony myself, and 
taught her to ride? and did not the ques- 
tion remand me to my rightful position as 
an elderly friend of her childhood ? 

Then she talked of the Hudson—of the 
stately steamers that glided by—and the 
beautiful, placid bay—the Tappan See, 
upon which dark and grim Hook Moun- 
tain sternly looked down. 

“That mountain and the awful giant 
that was supposed to dwell there were all - 
that kept me from being a terrible child,” 
said she. “Dear auntie never punished 
me at all, but I did have a wholesome 
dread of that awful avenger, who was sup- 
posed to issue forth at intervals and carry 
off to his rocky fastness all evil-doers. I 
knew all about old Rip Van Winkle and 
Hendrick Hudson, and poor Major André’s 
capture; indeed,” added she, laughing, 
“those things are all the American history 
that I know anything about, for at Brus- 
sels it was all Germany, of course. I re- 
member how I used to sit in my window 
at night and watch the little ferryboat 
stealing back and forth across the still 
river, and wonder if it were not carrying 
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a message to the ‘Vulture,’ lying at 
anchor somewhere among the shadows on 
the other side.” 

So she rattled on, charming and dra- 
matic, as was natural to her, turning now 
and then wondering eyes toward me, where 
I sat quite silent. 

At last I spoke: 

“T am glad you recall so many of the 
pleasant things of your life in America,” 
said I, “for it will be good to tell my sis- 
ter when I return. I sail for home on 
the fifteenth,” I added, in as careless a 
tone as I could command, and without 
looking at Constance at all, I went on. 
“ My sister is growing old, and misses me, 
and - besides, I think it is quite time I 
should take upon myself the duties of an 
American citizen. I have been a Bohem- 
ian too long already.” 

No one replied to me, and I looked up 
to meet a white cheek, and eyes with the 
same wild appeal in their blue depths that 
I remembered so well in the little girl 
who had clung to me so desperately 
through the horrors of that ocean voyage. 
For one second only the look met my own, 
and then she seemed to steady herself by 
a great effort, for when she spoke again I 
noticed a strange change in her voice. 
There was little attempt at conversation 
after that, and a little later Constance 
went away, and I was left alone with her 
mother. 

The lady was sad and almost silent 
herself, and I, oppressed by the farewell 
so soon to be said, could find little to say. 

At last, when the silence was grown 
oppressive, she aroused herself, and ring- 
ing for a servant, asked her if her young 
lady had retired. 

“No; Miss Constance was in the gar- 
den,” was the reply. 

“May I go for her?” I asked; then, 
without waiting for permission, I stepped 
out of the low window and down into the 
moonlit garden. 

I saw the girl long before I reached 
the spot where she stood, leaning her 
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cheek against the old linden, with one 
arm thrown around its trunk. 

As I silently drew near I heard deep 
sobs and low but passionate weeping, and 
then murmured words. 

“Qh!” said she, “if I could only have 
died then and been buried with poor 
Mamma Lisbeth. O God! take me now; 
let me die, for I cannot, cannot bear it,” 
and she clung wildly to the dumb old tree 
and sobbed aloud in a perfect abandon of 
despair. 

I stood quite near her now, motionless, 
but with some subtle elixir coursing like 
fire through my brain. <A great light, a 
hope fresh and fair as the dawn of a new 
life, flashed into my very soul. Could it 
be that the child was weeping and de- 
spairing for me? Was it possible that— 
but I dared not frame the thought that 
thrilled through every nerve and fibre of 
my being. 

I drew still nearer. I laid my hand 
upon the beautiful, drooping head. 

“Lisa,” I said, and my own voice was 
strained and unnatural even to my own 
ears—“ Lisa, what grieves you so, my 
child? what sorrow can you have? Tell 
me, your old friend, for the sake of the 
old days, and let me try and comfort you. 
Do you not know that I would give my 
life to save you from sorrow?” 

The young girl turned at the first 
sound of my voice and looked in my 
face; then, stretching both hands toward 
me, she cried out : 

“Then do not go and leave me. If you 
go now, I shall never see you again, and 
I cannot bear it—I cannot,” and again 
came a storm of sobs and tears. 

“Lisa,” I said, “I go because I must. 
I cannot stay here and be to you only 
Dr. Tom, your old friend. My dear,” I 
went on, “if God had willed it that you 
could have stayed with me as my own lit- 
tle Lisa, the child of the peasant mother, 
then, my darling, I might have kept you 
forever and cherished you as Heaven’s 
best gift, but your lot and mine are too 
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MY LADY AT HER CASEMENT HIGH. 


widely parted. I cannot, without dis- 
honor, seek to win Constance Von Her- 
der, and so I fly while I may, while I 
have strength to go.” 

“But,” said a low, sweet voice, “sup- 
pose you had not to win her, suppose 
she had been won years ago; suppose— 
she would rather be dear to Dr. Tom 
Arnold than to own all Germany ?” 

That was enough. Together we went 
back to the dimly lighted room where her 
mother sat alone. 
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“No,” said she, “ you have no need t® 
tell me anything. I know it all. Con- 
stance is yours; she has never been mine,” 
and I saw tears upon her cheeks as she 
took the girl in her arms and kissed 
her. 

My story is done. The mistress of the 
castle on the Oder is the happy wife of 
Dr. Tom. A part of every year we spend 
at the old homestead on the Hudson, liy- 
ing over again the old days when she was 
a child and we called her Lisa. 





MY LADY AT HER CASEMENT HIGH. 
FROM SONGS OF CHIVALRY. 


Y lady at her casement high, 
My lovely lady sits alone ; 
The shadows dark about her lie, 
The night winds softly round her moan. 


Amidst the shadow’d tapestries 
My lady sits, in lonely mood ; 
Beneath her gaze the meadow lies, 
The sparkling stream—the distant wood. 


Beside her casement, swinging wide, 
My lovely lady sits in dream ; 

An open volume at her side 
Lies in the moonlight’s silver stream. 


She dreams again the stories old 
That all day long have thrilled her 
heart ; 
And maidens fair and warriors bold 
Seem of the shadows dim a part. 


But hush! along the sparkling stream, 
Through wood and meadow, stretching 
wide, 
With clash of arms and helmets’ gleam, 
She, dreaming, sees her young knight 
ride. : 


Touched by the moonlight, glinting pale, 
She dreams her true knight rides apace ; 
She sees the gleaming of his mail, 
The glory of his upturned face. 


Wrapt still in dreams of chivalry, 
My lovely lady strains her sight ; 

She leans far out her casement high, 
And sees, in truth, her waiting knight. 


For lo! one form more fair than all, 
More fair to her than any dream, 
Shows dark against the orchard wall; 

She sees it in the moonlight’s gleam. 


Her weary gardener, all alone, 

Sings some sweet song half heard below; 
She feels the music of his tone; 

She longs the tender words to know. 


With maiden strife her heart doth long; 
The dewy air comes burdened, sweet; 
She hears the music of his song, 
She knows he doth her name repeat. 


She wears a rose upon her breast, 
The faded rose he plucked at morn, 
She lifts it up as it were blest, 
And feels new life within her born. 


She dreams no more in moonlight pale; 
The knight has passed beyond her call— 
The shadowy knight in gleaming mail :— 
For she doth hold best knight of all, 
The gardener at her orchard wall. 
Grace ADELE PIERCE. 











MARIONETTES. 


CHAPTER I. 

T is ventri-quattro, the hour of sunset, 

and through the town the bells are 
ringing out, one after the other, a clash of 
sweet sounds. 

In the west the sun has sunk below the 
horizon, but the afterglow remains—a 
gorgeous sight. The whole of the sky is 
painted in deepest gold, shading off above 
into the blue of an Italian sky. Against 
such a background the cypresses stand 
out dark, and the tower and roofs of the 
houses on yonder hill are well defined. 

It is late in November in the year 
188—, and already the days are begin- 
ning to shorten. Along the streets, and 
by the river which runs through the town, 
carriages are hurrying. There is a little 
crowd at the corner to watch them as they 
pass, and to admire the brilliant toilettes 
of the fair occupants. Behind it all, lean- 
ing against the wall, is the slender figure 
of a young man. To look at him is to 
feel certain at once that he belongs to the 
very poor. His hat is slouched over his 
eyes, but the face looks pale, with good 
features ; his dress is very shabby, and his 
attitude is one of listless weariness. 

He moves at last, and, turning to the 
left, passes into a back street. 

Here it is almost dark. The lovely 
afterglow does not penetrate into these 
narrow streets; only a strip of blue sky is 
to be seen above, with a few stars twink- 
ling. On he goes, up one street, down 
another, half across the big town, until 
he comes to a little open path. There is 
a sound of music, a noisy drum being 
played with intense vigor, and a pipe 
rather out of tune, but still effective. 
There is a structure which looks quite 
imposing by this uncertain light, though 
by daylight it is shabby enough; and on 
the front is a large placard, proclaiming 
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that inside are to be seen the famous 
Marionettes. As the figure approaches, a 
little boy runs out from between sore 
curtains at the back. 

“Why, Mimi, what is it?” says the 
man, stopping. 

“ Babbo, come, come,” shouts the little 
fellow, “there are ten people inside. 
Three grandi signori in the best places, 
and mamma has dressed the Queen of 
Sheba in her new dress. She is beautiful 
in white, with a real gilt paper crown. 
We are waiting for you, and then we will 
have macaroni for supper.” 

It is late at night, the performance is 
over, the poor little theatre is in darkness, 
and the Marionettes are all safely put to 
bed in a great big trunk. And now in 
the little room at the back there is joy 
and content, for on the table stands a 
steaming dish of macaroni, flanked by a 
flask of thin red Tuscan wine. Round 
the table are gathered the little family. 

The mother, who looks very young, 
with dark eyes and fair hair; in her arms 
is a baby, who sits up and crows and 
gazes in rapture at the lamp before it. 
Mimi is intent on the macaroni, and until 
the delightful moment comes for enjoying 
it, is munching away at a hard crust. 

Luigi, the father, has taken off his hat, 
and looks brighter now than when we first 
saw him on the bridge. It is a fine, in- 
tellectual-looking head, but there are 
lines of care traced on the forehead, and 
there is a certain weakness about it which 
speaks of a nature not exactly suited to 
push to the front in the scramble which 
we call life. But this evening all anxiety 
is put away, as money enough has been 
taken to provide this little family with the 
necessaries of life for at least three or four 
days to come, and there is hope also for 
the future. 














Christmas will soon be here, and holi- 
day-making people cannot find a better 
way of amusing themselves for a few 
pence than in going to see the famous 


Marionettes. The town is full of strangers, 


some of whom may condescend also to 
enter this humble little booth and admire 
the Queen of Sheba and the graceful 
attitudes of Mademoiselle Rosalie, the 
dancer, who flies round on one toe, and, 
finally, springs almost to the top of the 
stage, to sink afterward on one knee, and 
hold out her hands to the audience for 
applause. 


CHAPTER II. 

HicH among the Apennines there is a 
little village, hidden away in the moun- 
tains. It consists of a few houses, some 
of them very old and small, yet with a 
certain air of picturesqueness about them, 
surrounded as they are by the giant 
mountains and overshadowed by immense 
chestnut-trees. Above the village stands 
the little church. 

Here it was that, twenty-four years ago, 
a little, dark-eyed, ragged boy, named 
Luigi Pasterini, used to run about and 
play the livelong day. 

He belonged to a very old woman, who 
lived in one of the poorest and smallest 
of the houses, and managed to eke out a 
scanty living for herself and her grand- 
child. And because she was known to be 
so old and so very, very poor, Luigi be- 
came, in a way, the child of the whole 
“paese.” Often a piece of cake, or some 
nuts or figs, were thrust into his little 
brown hands in those days by the kind 
mothers who had children of their own. 

So Luigi grew and throve, nourished 
by the sun and the sweet air of the moun- 
tains, and by the great love the old 
“nonna” gave him without stint, because 
she had so little else to give him. 

Time went on, and he went to the little 
school, and learnt all that the old man 
who kept it could teach him. And then, 
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just as he began to wish to leave his home 
high up among the hills and learn a little 
what life in the plains was like, the old 
“nonna” died. It was his first great 
sorrow, and though by this time he had 
grown straight and tall, and considered 
himself quite a man, yet the day they 
buried her and he went back alone to 
the empty cottage, and there was no one 
to see, he knelt beside the chair in which 
she had always sat, and, covering his face 
with his hands, sobbed as if his heart 
would break. 

The next morning came friends with 
advice and help. 

One of the principal “contadini” had a 
brother who kept a shop at Bologna. 
He was well off already, and was making 
money fast. He wanted a youth to help 
him keep the accounts, and Luigi could 
now write a fair hand, and was clever at 
figures. It would be just what he most 
desired to get; an honest lad, from his 
own old “paese.” So Luigi was started 
off for Bologna, with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the shopkeeper, and a few francs 
in his pocket: a little sum made up from 
pence collected by a kind neighbor from 
the very poor, who are always the most 
generous. 

He said “Good-bye” to all his friends, 
and to the dear “nonna’s” grave, and then 
started, in the most tidy cléthes he pos- 
sessed, with his few belongings tied up in 
a handkerchief, for the great world. 

The shopkeeper received him kindly. 
He was pleased with the lad’s open face 
and modest manners, and his heart 
warmed to one who came from his own 
country. 

The shop was a “cartoleria,” and Luigi 
soon learnt to sell paper and envelopes, 
and to know exactly the sort of pens or 
pencils wanted by the different customers. 
He kept the accounts, too, in a beautiful 
manner. His master had found a treasure; 
and as he was a lone man, without wife, 
or child, or sister, Luigi seemed on the 
high road to fortune, but for a certain 
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event which took place about five years 
after he entered the shop. 

It was “Il giorno dei morti,” always a 
festival kept most sacred by the Italians, 
and especially dear to Luigi, who paid for 
many a mass, out of his small earnings, 
for the dear “nonna” who had been so 
good to him, and who still represented to 
him all he had ever had to love in the 
world. For his master, though kind and 
just, was too dignified and severe to inspire 
such a feeling. 

To-day Luigi had been engaged in the 
shop since the very early morning. He 
had not been able, as his habit was, to 
run out for the early mass. So it was 
almost midday when he started and 
crossed the square to enter the great 
cathedral-like church of St. Patronio. At 
the door were two old men, clothed in 
bright scarlet cloth cloaks and hoods, 
seated on chairs, ready to receive the alms 
of the charitable—and who could refuse a 
soldo on such a day to the blind and fee- 
ble and old? Even Luigi drops his little 
bit of two centimes into the old man’s 
hand and enters. 

As he pushes back the great heavy 
door, he stops, awe-struck, at the burst of 
exquisite melody which greets him. There 
is an orchestra of many instruments— 
violins, violoncellos, horns—and the music 
seems just now as if it were the song of 
the blessed, no longer dead, but living tri- 
umphant. Yes, why weep any longer 
over the sad graves in yonder Campo 
Santo? This is the sweet song of grati- 
tude, poured out by happy rescued souls 
at the feet of the Saviour. 

Near him, kneeling, with her face up- 
turned and her large soft eyes full of 
tears, is a young girl. 

She is dressed in black, but the little sim- 
ple dress, made to fit the pretty figure, is of 
perfect neatness, and the soft hair shades 
the round, childish face. Luigi looks 
again and again, and almost forgets to 
kneel and join in the service, his soul is 
so full of pity for that sorrowful face. 
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Presently he falls on his’ knees behind 
her, and tries hard to forget everything 
but his devotions. 

The service over, he waits until the 
girl moves. He must and will know who 
she is, so he drops still farther behind. 
When she leaves the church, he follows 
her, most cunningly keeping on the other 
side of the road. 

She does not go far. Across the piazza, 
and a little way down a street, until she 
comes to an old arch, through which she 
passes, and stops before a little shop. 
No, this it can scarcely be called, for in 
the windows there is nothing to tempt 
the passer-by. The door is open, and 
inside is a humble little room; white- 
washed walls and a common chair and 
table, before which sits an old man, with 
a bottle of ink and a great bundle of 
pens, while over the wall is painted the 
word, “Scrivano.” 

The girl passes in out of sight, and the 
door closes. 

Luigi hovers about, determined not to 
leave until he is quite sure that there is 
nothing more to be learned: and he is 
rewarded. 

At the end of half an hour she comes 
out with a letter in her hand; and then, 
when Luigi has watched her quite out of 
sight, he enters. He knows the old man, 
who sits there all day to write letters, and 
it is not difficult to learn from him what 
he is most anxious to know. Yes, he 
knows the girl; and a pretty girl she is, 
and a good little thing, too; but he fears 
that she has had a sad sort of life of it 
with that cross old uncle. Why, does not 
Gigi know him? Old Piero Vanni, to 
whom the Marionettes belong? Very 
good Marionettes they are, too, and well 
do they merit a visit. He advises him to 
go and see them, and then, perhaps, he 
may catch a glimpse of pretty Chiara as 
well. 

Needless to say that the first spare even- 
ing, Luigi started off to see the show; and 
many a time afterward he was to be found 

















there, until at last, one happy evening, he 
managed to speak to Chiara. He had 
made the acquaintance of the uncle some 
weeks before, and had found him all that 
had been described—old and cross and 
disagreeable, but clever with his Mario- 
nettes, 

After this, the little romance progressed 
without let or hindrance. For once the 
course of true love did run smoothly. 

There was no one to object to the young 
people doing exactly as they liked, except 
the old uncle, and he was rather proud 
that his little Chiara should be sought by 
a young man of whom all the neighbors 
spoke so well. Besides—and this was a 
great point with the old man—Luigi was 
clever, and he himself was old and feeble 
now and might die any day. Then he 
had nothing in the world to leave his little 
Chiara but his Marionettes; and what 
could Chiara do with Marionettes? She 
could not work them. But Gigi might 
learn, and do even better in the future 
than he had done. 

So, when, as time went on, and Luigi 
had won Chiara, had been allowed to take 
the little hand he loved and hold it in both 
his own, and kiss the sweet eyes which had 
won him that day in the Cathedral, it came 
to be a question of waysand means between 
himself and Piero. Then that old man 
made it a condition that if he married 
Chiara he should give up the situation in 
which he was then, and become owner and 
manager of the Marionettes. 

Luigi was far too much in love to hesi- 
tate at any condition. . Besides, the life 
seemed to him to have many charms, and 
held out the hope of much for the future. 

So there was a modest wedding in one 
of the small churches of Bologna, one 
morning in early spring. And among the 
few guests present was Luigi’s former 
master. Though he sorely regretted los- 
ing the young man, and had quite made 
up his mind that he was ruining himself 
by the step he was taking, yet when the 
time came he honored the ceremony with 
VOL. Lv.—46. 
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his presence. And more than this: the . 
evening before he had added quite a hand- 
some sum to the amount due to Luigi; so 
that altogether, as he had been a careful 
lad and had saved something, the young 
people started with what seemed to them 
riches. 

Luigi took his young wife up into the 
mountains to his own “paese.” All who 
had known him as a boy welcomed him 
back, and made much of Chiara; and she 
responded to the simple kindness of the 
women and children, who were won by 
her pretty ways as much as all the men 
were by her pretty face. The month they 
spent among the hills was forever after 
the brightest bit of their lives. Then they 
returned to Bologna, and Luigi settled 
down to help Piero in the management of 
the Marionettes. 

A year afterward Mimi was born to 
them, and he became at once the old man’s 
delight and pride. But Piero was grow- 
ing very feeble and broken now, and the 
winters are cold and long at Bologna; so 
when Mimi was two years old, the little 
family agreed to move to Florence. This 
journey nearly swallowed up all Luigi’s 
savings, much of which had gone i an 
illness Chiara had after Mimi’s birth, 
which left her delicate for nearly a year. 

Very soon after they Were settled at 
Florence poor old Piero died. This was 
a grief to them both, and carried off the 
rest of Luigi’s little hoard. Then a baby 
girl was born to Chiara, and Fortune 
lately had not been kind to the young 
couple. Poverty had come to them, and 
ill-health and sorrow, and it was with a sad 
heart that Luigi stood that evening at the 
corner of the bridge. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE ten people whose arrival Mimi so 
joyfully announced to his father seemed, 
for the time, to be the turning-point of 
their fortune. 

The holiday season was setting in, 
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Christmas was near, and day after day 
found the little booth fairly filled. Then, 
after it was all over, and the children were 
safely in bed, Luigi used to wrap his long 
cloak round him and, indulging in the 
luxury of a cheap cigar, would stroll off 
among the narrow streets of Florence. 

The deep repose of the night was of all 
things most refreshing to him: the dark- 
ness only relieved by the quiet light of the 
moon, which looked down between the two 
dark lines made by the roofs of the houses 
on each side of the narrow street. “Here 
and there a light gleamed from a house, 
where, looking in at the window, you might 
see the cobbler still working away by the 
light of a lamp, or the worker in copper 
hammering at pots and pans. 

He avoided the principal streets, full of 
shops, which were even at that hour of the 
night brilliantly lighted. Crossing the 
bridge where the river flowed, its course 
marked out by dots of brightest light— 
for so the gas lamps look from a distance— 
he would go on, choosing always the least 
used streets. Now and again there would 
meet him as he passed a rich, full voice 
singing. Far away one heard it, and then 
nearer and nearer it came, each note drop- 
ping full and round on the still night air. 
A figure crosses the patch of bright moon- 
light which falls*here upon the pavement. 
It is a young fellow who looks as if he, too, 
had been working hard all day and was 
now hurrying home to rest. 

“Addio, mia bella. Addio.” 

“ L’armata, se ne va.” 

No one turns aside as he passes, or even 
glances in his direction. The gift of song 
is the glorious heritage of the Italian peo- 
ple. It isas natural to them to sing as it 
is to speak. But take these wild song 
birds and shut them up, and teach them 
scales and exercises and most likely you 
will find the lovely, flexible voice all gone 
before the first difficulties are overcome. 

Other music also filled these dark streets 
at times: the sound of mandolins, two or 
three together, with the accompaniment of 
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a guitar, a few sweet chords struck to- 
gether, or some popular air played by all. 

As Christmas drew near and the No- 
vena began, these walks at night were 
shortened ; for Luigi was an earnest Ro- 
man Catholic, and was up almost with the 
dawn to find time for the service soon 
after seven at the Church of the Trinita. 

Each church in Florence, during these 
days, is crowded in the early morning with 
the poor workers; the rough men and 
humble women, to whom an hour gpent in 
devotions means so many certimes less, 
and who can therefore fulfull this “obbli- 
go” only by extra exertions, by rising 
earlier or sitting up later. Ah what a 
difference there is between the ample lei- 
sure of the rich, and their careless pray- 
ers, and the hurried, hard-worked lives of 
the poor! 

Christmas came, and the family were by 
this time almost rich. The biggest and 
fattest of fowls that could be bought for 
money was theirs for the Christmas din- 
ner. For Chiara, Luigi had bought some 
dark blue woolen material, soft and warm; 
for Mimi there was a little horse in sugar, 
for which he had been longing for months. 
There was content and peace in that little 
household. 

The New Year arrived, and everything 
went on for a time as before. But when 
spring began, with hot sunshine and cold 
winds, Mimi fell ill. He could no longer 
play about, but lay in a corner listless, 
with hot little hands and heavy eyes. 

They nursed him with tender care, and 
at last carried him to a chemist’s near, 
where a doctor called twice a week, to see 
all the poor patients who came. He said 
the child was weak, must have good wine 
and food. There was a little fever, but it 
would be nothing if he was cared for. 
But the days lengthened into weeks, and 
still Mimi was not well. 

And now the time had come when all 
strangers leave Florence ; spring was pass- 
ing intosummer. The hot weather came 
suddenly. At the end of May the city 























was empty. June set in with cloudless 
skies and bright sunshine, but Mimi grew 
no stronger, and nightly it seemed that the 
audience at the Marionettes became smaller 
and smaller. Something must be done. 

Luigi spent three hours printing in 
large letters, two inches long, an immense 
placard announcing that on the following 
Thursday there would be given, besides 
the ordinary performance, an original bal- 
let with a dancer who would execute some 
steps the like of which had never been 
seen on any stage in Italy. 

This placard was put up at the door of 
the little theatre, and then Luigi spent 
many an hour in practicing with Made- 
moiselle Rosalie. 

She stood on one toe, and advanced on 
this toe alone to the front of the stage ; she 
threw her arms into the most lovely atti- 
tudes; in fact, she did all that a dancer 
could possibly accomplish. She was, at 
the end of five days, enchanting. Thena 
new frock was got for her. <A skirt of 
faintest blue, over it clouds of white, 
caught up here and there with rosebuds. 
Chiara’s clever fingers made it, as well as 
the little wreath of rosebuds which adorned 
her head. 

The day came. Mimi had been fretful 
all the night before, and when morning 
broke, fell into a heavy doze. 

It was a blazing day, the 12th of June. 
There was much to do, as Luigi had 
dispensed with all assistance that could 
possibly be done without. At last every- 
thing was in order, and Chiara, pale, tired, 
and very fragile looking, stood at the door 
to take the money. Would any one come? 
Alas! alas! The hour came, there was 
quite a little crowd of ragged boys and 
men at the entrance, who had none of 
them a soldo in their pockets. Then two 
or three people came, and took the cheap- 
est seats. Again they waited, unwilling 
to begin. An old man strayed in with 
two pretty girls. Is this all? They will 
wait five minutes more, and meanwhile, 
the man who beats the big drum at the 
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door redoubles his efforts. In vain. 
one else appears. 

How long that weary evening lasted 
Chiara never could tell. When at last it 
‘was over, and Luigi was able to leave his 
post, he found her lying face downward 
on the ground, worn out with fatigue and 
anxiety. The disappointment had proved 
too much for her. 

Tenderly he raised her, and carried her 
into the poor little room at the back, where 
she lay on the bed, looking like a broken 
lily, the small face so white. With tremb- 
ling hands he felt for her heart. Yes, it 
beats very faintly ; she was not dead. But 
it was a long, long time before the heavy 
eyes opened, and when they did, they 
looked at him with a wide open stare, and 
with no recognition in them. Before 
morning a bright spot of crimson burnt in 
each cheek, and the little hands went 
straying about over the bed, as hot as fire. 
Chiara was in a high fever. 

And now began a time of agony for 
Luigi. All day long his darling lay 
there, tossing to and fro, sometimes moan- 
ing, but never knowing who it was that 
put the cool rags on her forehead, or 
moistened the dry lips. 

Poor little Mimi lay still and patient in 
his corner, and only the baby crawled 
about, and crowed, all unconscious of the 
misery around her. At night an old 
woman, who had known them all, and 
whose work was finished at sunset, came 
to sit in the room while Luigi managed 
the Marionettes ; for if these ceased to per- 
form, what was before them but starva- 
tion? And yet nightly the gains were so 
few—a handful of soldi, and no more. 
The doctor had come, and had again re- 
peated his directions that Mimi was to 
have everything nourishing; while for 
Chiara, he shook his head, ordered ice on 
her head, wrote a long prescription, and 
begged that there might be some very 
strong soup always ready, so that, as soon 
as the fever abated, she might be induced 
to take a few spoonfuls of it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ir is July. The great heat of an Ital- 
ian summer has fairly set in. The sun 
pours down in fierce, blinding rays all day 
long. From early dawn, until the sun 
has sunk below the horizon, it is scorch- 
ingly hot. 

Just now, at midday, not a creature is 
to be seen in the great wide piazza, which 
looks like a blazing furnace; no shade 
anywhere; only the bright blue heavens 
above, and the broad white stones below 
reflecting the heat. Not even a dog to be 
seen. 

On one side of the piazza is a large 
building, the windows of which have all 
jalousies before them, now tightly closed. 
Inside, in a large, bare-looking studio, there 
is comparative coolness. A sort of twi- 
light reigns. One makes out, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, leaning against the 
wall, some large, half-finished pictures. 
Close to one of the windows is an easel, 
and on it a canvas with roses—white, yel- 
low, pink, and dark red—exquisitely 
painted. Looking at it stands the artist ; 
while, leaning against the corner of the 
wall, is a young man with a cigar‘in his 
mouth. He takes it from between his 
lips, and turns to speak. 

“Very well, mio Caro, you are as obsti- 
nate as a mule, and if you will have it so, 
nothing can move you. For my part, I 
tell you again, those roses are magnificent ; 
but there is not enough repose in your 
picture this time. Too much incident— 
but listen. What is that? Surely no 
visitor would come at this hour?” 

There is a faint sound, a tinkle of a 
bell, then some slow, dragging steps up 
the. wooden stairs—one, two, three, four— 
they stop, and there is a feeble knock. 

The artist goes forward and opens the 
door. Upon the threshold stands a man, 
say rather a spectre, as he stands there in 
the half light. His large eyes, gleaming 
out of the pale, thin face, are made all 
the brighter by the deep blue lines round 
them. His figure is emaciated, his thin 
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hands look almost like the hands of a 
skeleton, while great drops of weakness 
stand on his forehead. 

A pitiful figure; and both the men 
gaze at it with curiosity and compas- 
sion. 

He comes forward and speaks : 

“ Ah Signori! for the love of Heaven, 
help me. My wife, my little Chiara, is 
dying, and I have nothing to give her. 
For days and days she has been lying in 
a fever. Have pity, and help my wife 
and my little ones, for we are starving. 
O Signori! as you hope for Heaven 
yourselves, turn not away from my de- 
spair.” 

He stopped, fixing his eyes on the 
artist, with an agony of entreaty in his 
face. 

Signor Cessi put aside his palette, came 
forward, and gently pushed Luigi into a 
chair. 

“Now,” he said, “my poor fellow, tell 
us what has happened, and if we can we 
will help you.” 

And then the sorrowful little tale was 
told. How failure had been followed by 
sickness, and sickness well nigh by despair ; 
how one after the other all their small be- 
longings had found their way to the Monte 
di Pieta—every stick of furniture, ex- 
cept the bed on which Chiara lay. And 
now that everything that they possessed 
had been pawned for bread, except the 
Marionettes, Luigi had come forth to see 
if, in this great city, there existed one kind 
soul who would help them. 

Fate, or rather, let us say, a Power 
much greater than Fate, led him into that 
quarter of the city. As he was crossing 
the great burning piazza, he remembered 
having heard of a deed of kindness which 
Signor Cessi had performed, and taking 
courage at this had mounted the steps, 
with but a faint hope in his heart that he 
might find him in the studio. He was 
not disappointed. A little handful of 
silver was made up between the two 
artists, enough for that day's necessities, 














and more was promised; and then came a 
glorious promise for the future. 

“JT,” said Signor Cessi, “will paint a 
drop-scene for your Marionettes which 
shall bring all Florence to see it. And 
you, Tonio, shall help me. We will have 
a composition of yours in the centre. 
Yes; ore of those mythological subjects 
you are so fond of, and I will paint the 
border.” 

So Luigi went away comforted and 
grateful, carrying with him what is most 
precious to a human soul—hope, where 
such a little while before reigned despair. 

The hot season has passed; the first 
gracious rain in September has fallen and 
cooled the thirsty, burning ground; the 
large purple grapes have swelled and 
ripened, and the vintage has come. 
Through the land there is a sound of re- 
joicing. Everywhere the grass and 
flowers are springing up. The days are 
exquisite, the atmosphere is clear as 
crystal, the heavens a most lovely blue, 
the sunshine golden. The sweet breezes 
which stir the vine leaves seem to call on 
every one to come forth and be glad. 
Then when the sun, a golden globe, sinks 
behind the purple mountains, the stars 
shine out, and the night seems even more 
beautiful than the day. 

A rumor has run through Florence, 
gaining ground each day. Signor Cessi, 
that pearl among artists, has painted a 
masterpiece—roses more lovely than any 
that have ever glowed upon canvas: and 
they are to be seen in the course of a day 
or two on the drop-scene of the humble 
stage of the Marionettes. 

“Where and when?” asks the multi- 
tude of idlers. And these questions are 
repeated and answered until there are 
crowds waiting for the opening night, 
when this marvelous work of art is first 
to be placed before the public. 
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At last the day arrives. The little open 
space before the theatre is packed by dark 
heads. Some of them have been waiting 
for hours. There is a murmur of expecta- 
tion on every side; you hear the name 
repeated of Signor Cessi. You hear it in 
spite of the loud beating of the drum. 
At last the door is opened, the people pour 
in, a continual stream. It seems that in 
an instant the little theatre is crammed. 
Even the doorway is crowded. 

Yes; there it hangs, resplendent, glori- 
ous. No words can describe the beauty 
of the flowers; they twine up on each 
side, and hang down again in lovely 
clusters. You could put out your hand 
and pluck those roses fresh with dew. 
The picture in the middle is full of merit, 
the composition is capital, and the execu- 
tion all that could be desired; but it is 
on the roses alone that every one’s eyes 
are fixed. Crisp, exquisite, the shadows 
transparent, with lovely, pearly shades. 
Each pink rose seems to emit light from 
itself. It is a poem in flowers, and no 
other hand in the world could have painted 
it. 

There is a murmur of applause, hushed 
only at last by the raising of the drop- 
scene. But it is this, and this alone, that 
the crowds have come to see—not the Mar- 
ionettes. And night after night it is the 
same. There is not room in the theatre 
for the crowds who pour in. 

A Russian Prince sends for Luigi. He 
offers him ten thousand francs for the 
drop-scene. 

“ Eccellenza,” he replies, hat in hand, 
“if you gave me its weight in gold pieces 
I would never part with it. It has saved 
our lives. But for the man who painted 
it, we should have died of hunger. God 


has blessed his work and brought us 
out of our despair. 
ever.” 


I will keep it for- 
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BEYOND. 


“DEYOND the river”—“beyond the 
sunset” —“beyond the grave”— 
“beyond the skies.” 
That beautiful “beyond,” of which 
yore have sung and inspired Apostles 


ave written, and expounders of the gos- ° 


pel have preached and speculated and 
studied upon, and sometimes lost them- 
selves in a maze of doubt and wonder. 

That goal to which we all look forward 
at the end of our journey. That sweet 
beyond! so longed for by hearts whose 
earthly hopes have faded, whose earthly 
joys are lost. 

The haven of rest for weary, tempest- 
tossed ones. 

That place beyond all sinning and sor- 
row, all pain and parting, all trial and 
temptation. 

In olden days a saintly poet sang: 


“ Jerusalem the golden! 
With milk and honey blest; 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice oppressed. 


“O land that see’st no sorrow! 
O state that fear’st no strife! 
O royal land of flowers! 
O realm and home of life! 


“O sweet and blessed country, 
That weary hearts expect !” 


and there is much more in the same strain 
enumerating the joys and beauties we may 
look for there. 

Then one of the Apostles says: “Eye 
hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive,” the beauties reserved for those 
whom God loveth. 

Yet some say we do not know, we cannot 
be certain of such a place, for no one has 
ever come back to tell us of it. To those 
who do not believe in Christ, this may 
seem a truth, but have we not heard Him 


y: 

“In my Father's house are many man- 
sions; I go to prepare a place for you ”? 
Is it probable He would prepare other 
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than a place of delightful and true enjoy- 
ment, as a resting and abiding place for 
those whom He calls to Him with such 
love and kindness? 

And how is it that any one can be 
doubtful of another higher, happier exist- 
ence after this, often unsatisfactory, one 
is over? 

Would our Maker have implanted such 
aspirations and such longings for higher 
good within the soul if there was to be no . 
golden hereafter in which they would be 
fulfilled? We cannot think it. 

Yet how many different ideas are 
entertained of what our happiness and 
enjoyment there will be. 

This, of course, must be almost entirely 
conjecture, except with the followers of 
Swedenborg, who accept his statement 
regarding our uses and employments, 
which seems reasonable and beautiful. 

Some, I suppose, still think it will be 
only praise and adoration. Some tired, 
trial-worn ones imagine it will be onl 
rest. But I cannot believe there will be 
naught for us to do but to sit and sing 
around a throne in idle ease. That would 
in itself grow wearisome at last, even to 
those who loved it best. And they must 
have been very strange, crude ideas which 
some of our forefathers entertained, who 
wrote the hymns about the never-ending 
singing and congregations that “ne’er 
break up.” 

Nor would the thought of eternal rest, 
without any occupation, make many 
people happy, we think. Surely He who 
made us to be useful here, and enjoined 
upon us that we should not waste our 
talents, would not condemn us to an 
eternity of idleness. Far be it from us to 
judge so poorly of His wisdom. No! no! 
mingled with the praise and song there 
must surely be heavenly work of some 
kind, and deeds of loving service or guid- 
ance or entertainment for others. 

Is it not pleasant and reasonable to 
think that there may be angels (and I 
mean those who have been our fellow-men 
and of our brethren, as the angel told St. 
John he was) whose place it will be to 























































receive those who have just entered the 
heavenly world and guide them where 
they should go? Angels to take care of 
the little children and teach them heavenly 
truth and wisdom? Angels to hold out 
helping hands, and give encouraging 
words to those who, weak-willed and al- 
most despairing, are yet striving to “go 
up higher” in the plane of heavenly 
life? 

Mrs. Oliphant gives her ideas of our 
state and employment there in a beautiful 
little book called The Little Pilgrim, 
which is a most comforting thing for those 
who have friends “ gone befure,” and feel 
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anxious about them, or who dread death 
for themselves as a going out into the 
darkness or the unknown. Sometimes 
her imagination goes too far, I think, in 
a few places, but the most of it seems to 
me so reasonable a view of it, and so like 
what would be desirable and good for us, 
that it is at least pleasant to hope it may 
be so. 

Some think that we ought not to specu- 
late or try to imagine or judge what it 
will be there; but I can see no harm in it, 
and sometimes there is great pleasure, if 
we are only ready, to be content that it 
shall be as He wills. LICHEN. 





MOTHERS. 


SUGGESTIONS TO MOTHERS. 


HE Kindergarten has become a fa- 

miliar word. As mothers, we read 
about it, and we are iriterested and in 
sympathy with it; still, it seems indefinite 
and fur away to us, because we really 
know so little about it. 

We, like the children, need to be taught 
objectively. Mothers should visit these 
schools and see how busy and happy the 
children are, how their eyes sparkle with 
pleasure, and their little faces beam, as 
rays of intelligence come to them. Mere 
babies some of them are, with soft curls 
and toddling steps. How eagerly they 
enter into all their little games and occu- 
pations! These pure and healthy influ- 
ences seem to bring out the best that is in 
them of disposition as well as intellect, 
and, if the teacher is a true and earnest 
Kindergartner, there will be a sweet influ- 
ence about the place, the spirit of which 
we shall want to take home with us to 
bring new pleasure to the little ones 
there. 

But there are many mothers who are 
not in reach of such a school, and for 
their interest, as well as for those who live 
almost under the eaves of the Kinder- 
garten, and still would like to know 
“what they do there,” I will give some 
brief ideas of this school without books 
or rules, which we might call a nursery 
where children grow and expand as do 





plants in a garden. Literally, “a garden 
of children.” 

Entering one of our best Kindergar- 
tens, we find a large and very pleasant 
room, with floor of hard wood, walls and 
ceiling tastily decorated, and the room 
brightened with pictures, plants, birds, 
and here and there festoons of the bright 
paper rainbows, which have been the chil- 
dren’s color lessons, and many specimens 
of the work of their little fingers, which, 
under such careful guidance, do their 
work more neatly than one would think 
they could; for it is the aim that habits 
should here be formed of doing things 
neatly and in an orderly manner. 

On perhaps two sides of the room are 
long, low desks or tables, ruled in inch 
squares, and behind these is an orderly 
row of little arm-chairs. A low table is 
necessary, at which the teacher sits, in 
sight of all the children when directing 
an occupation, as they call their work, 
when each pupil is provided with blocks 
or colored papers, or some one of Frébel’s 
gifts, and is working under the direction 
of the teacher. A tasty cupboard, in 
which all necessary materials are kept, 
and a piano, are also necessary. 

While in this sunny, pleasant room, 
the children are busied with a variation 
of marching, with singing, games, and 
occupations, and it all seems play to them. 
These active games, which they enjoy so 
much, and which we might call baby gym- 












ours en ee 
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nastics, are songs about bird or beast, or 
some action, as sawing or drumming, or 
some interesting story, which the children 
act as they sing. These strengthen the 
muscles and teach music. 

The children also plant seeds, and then 
watch their growth. They start bulbs in 
glasses of water, and talk about the way 
the roots grow and the leaves unfold, and 
what the plants live upon, and thus lay 
a foundation in their minds for the study 
of botany. Then there are pleasant little 
talks upon the habits of birds and ani- 
mals, or perhaps upon a point in physical 
geography, suggested by some incident 
which occurs at the time or some question 
asked, and these talks are carefully kept 
within the comprehension of the children. 

As each little child enters in the morn- 
ing, his teacher takes his hand and gives 
him a pleasant morning greeting, which 
he returns, and until he leaves her to go 
home again at noon he is under a kind, 
motherly care which attends to every need. 

Kindergartens differ, of course, since 
they depend so much upon the adapta- 
bility and tact of the teacher, but they all 
have the same foundation. 

Afier the children are all comfortably 
in their chairs, they rise and march about 
the room for a few moments, and then, 
standing in a circle, sing their morning 
devotions. Songs and games follow. ~ 

They sing a little game of the sparrows, 
in which they mimic well the motions of 
the birds and cat. The circle of children 
forms the nest, and within the nest, hop- 
ping about the floor in true bird fashion 
and fluttering their wings (arms), are 
three baby sparrows, piteously peeping. 
Outside the nest the mother sparrow is 
fluttering about in anxiety, for a cat is 
creeping near. At the proper moment 
in the song the cat springs into the nest, 
and the little sparrows all fly away. Al- 
though all seems so gentle and informal, 
still there is much discipline here, and the 
children understand that if there is dis- 
order the games will be suspended and 
their fun interrupted. Anything rude or 
unmannerly is quickly quieted. 

In another game, one child is blind- 
folded, and stands in the centre of the 
circle hulding a stick, while the others 
dance about him, keeping time with the 
music. When he gives the signal, at the 
proper time in the song, the dancing stops, 


and the child at whom he points the stick 
takes hold of the other end of it and 
continues the song alone, the one in the 
centre perceiving by the sense of hearing 
which one of his playmates holds the stick. 
Then follows a review upon the five senses, 
for this is called the game of the five 
senses. 

The principal materials used in the sit- 
ting exercises are Frébel’s gifts and occu- 
pations—blocks and tablets in geometrical 
forms, tablets and papers in prismatic 
colors, sticks, rings, beads, etc. ; but do not 
for a moment think that this is all child’s 
play. Beneath all this is a philosophy which 
it required years of study to arrange, and 
each of these gifts has its relation with re- 
gard to the others, and, used under the 
direction of a trained teacher, becomes a 
stepping-stone to some branch of school 
study. 

I saw an exercise for very young chil- 
dren pleasantly conducted. 

Upon the teacher’s desk was Frébel’s 
third gift, put up in small square boxes. 
Two little helpers were selected, who took 
the boxes from the hand of the teacher, 
and placed one before each pupil, receiv- 
ing a “thank you” from each. Then all 
acting together and by count, the boxes 
were turned bottom upward on the tables, 
the covers drawn out, and the boxes lifted 
off, exposing a cube .two inches square, 
composed of eight small cubes one inch 
square. The children were already famil- 
iar with these, and could talk intelligently 
of cubes, faces, and edges. 

These large cubes the children called 
houses, and after reviewing some terms 
with regard to them, as front, back, right 
side, etc., the teacher produced a minia- 
ture paper sleigh, and proposed to call 
upon these little people at their houses, as 
she was in quest of a house to rent; so, 
drawing her sleigh upon their tables, from 
house to house, she rapped at each ; and, 
using many skillful devices to lead the chil- 
dren to talk, she held conversations wi.h 
them concerning the good points of their 
houses whieh was really quite entertain- 
ing. This was, of course, a lesson in lan- 
guage. After this, the children were 
allowed to play with the blocks, and I 
suppose it was because we live in the city 
of canals and salt works, that they used 
their blocks to build canal bridges, salt 
chimneys, and freight trains. 

























































New occupations are given the children 
every day. Among them are the bright 
apers to fold and paste into rainbows, 
Penutiful paper mats to weave, and attrac- 
tive work in embroidering and drawing. 
About eleven o'clock a pretty plate and 
cup is placed before each child with his 
lunch basket, and a luncheon is eaten, 
apparently with great enjoyment. Before 
eating, each little head is silently bowed 
to return thanks. 

If mothers would but take the pains to 
see how attractive and beneficial these 
schools are, they would feel a desire that 
their children should share this training, 
for mothers always wish to give ‘their 
children the best that is within their 
power. 

There are very many children who 
could not attend these schools, even if they 
were more numerous, but if mothers have 
the purpose and ability, they can do much 
for them at home. Kindergartners who 
are earnest in their work are willing to 
advise with mothers or instruct them in 
classes, and there are many books pub- 
lished which give instruction upon the 
principles which underlie Kindergarten 
work, and upon materials used and how 
to use them. Any one can send to E. 
Steiger, No. 25 Park Place, New York, or 
to Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass., and receive a catalogue containing 
much information with regard to mate- 
rials and books. If mothers will study 
and learn the spirit and principles of the 
work, with ingenuity they can improvise 
some of the needed material without much 
expense. For instance, the first material 
needed is a number of small, soft balls in 
angen colors, which can be made at 

ome, and next, a piece of the end which 
was sawed from my curtain rods makes a 
cylinder. My child has a wooden ball 
the right size to correspond with the cylin- 
der, and I can easily have a cube sawed 
and all painted alike, and I have Froébel’s 
second gift—a sphere, cylinder, and cube. 
The time spent in this way will be made 
up to the mother, for the children will be 
interested in this kind of play, and conse- 
quently will be less mischievous and 
troublesome. If the children of several 
families could meet together frequently, so 
as to bring those of nearly the same age 
together, and learn to sing some of the 
Kindergarten games, mothers would be 
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surprised to see how much amusement it 
would provide for them. 

Mothers have every opportunity for 
teaching objectively and cultivating per- 
ception, for they are all the time handling 
so many different materials and they have 
about their rooms and outside their dwell- 
ings so much that appeals to the five 
senses in the form of colors, forms, sounds, 
and qualities, if they will but notice them 
themselves and lead the children to per- 
ceive them. 

Suppose the mother sits sewing and her 
little child holds a piece of the cloth she is 
at work upon. When asked its color, the 
child says “red.” When asked how it 
feels, she says, “it feels rough ;” but when 
asked what the cloth is made of she can- 
not tell. So the mother reminds her of 
the sheep she has seen with thick wool 
upon their bodies, and tells her in an in- 
teresting manner, that in the spring when 
the sheep do not need this heavy coat any 
longer to keep them warm, it is sheared 
off and sent to a great, high building with 
many windows, such as she has seen at 
such and such a time, where many men 
and women are at work with machinery, 
and there it is made into cloth. The cloth 
is sent to a store, and a man at the store 
sells it for money. When next the cloth 
is spoken of, the child can tell this story 
to the mother. Or, suppose the mother is 
making pies and the child brings her little 
basin and spoon and wants a little of each 
ingredient. When asked what the flour 
is made of it is not at all likely that she 
can tell, but she will be much interested 
in recalling the wheat she saw growing 
last summer and the mill where it was 
ground. The wheat which she saw in the 
mill had no connection in her mind with 
what she saw growing in the field, or the 
flour with either. 

When talking with children use polite 
expressions and correct language. They 
are continually on the alert to learn ; let 
us lead them to form correct impressions. 
If a little child lifts at a heavy basket and 
asks if it weighs a pound, do not simply 
laugh at his ignorance and call it cunning, 
but respect his desire for information and 
tell him as near as you are able how much 
the basket weighs. Give good, true infor- 
mation, though it necessitate consulting 
the dictionary, whenever it is desired. Put 
yourself in sympathy with the children 
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and talk with them about the things which 
they use and wear and see all about them, 
and you will be less troubled with restless- 
ness and fretfulness, and this continual 
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asking of nonsensical questions, which re- 

minds one of the experiences of Josiah 

Allen’s wife with Sweet Cicily’s boy. 
ExvizaBetu V. GoopRIcH. 
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ONLY A ROSE. 


. AUNT CARRIE! isn’t it lovely? 

And here are two more buds that 
will soon be out,” and Flossie danced for 
joy about the rose-bush with its beautiful 
bud just bursting into bloom—danced, 
but with lightly stepping feet, for this had 
been one of Aunt Carrie’s bad days, and 
now only, as the sun was about to sink 
beneath the western horizon, could she 
venture to open her eyes once more upon 
the little world around her and take an 
interest in its proceedings. 

“Yes, Flossie,” she answered, a faint, 
sweet smile illuminating the pale, pain- 
worn face, “it is very lovely; and now 
come here, my pet, I wish to tell you 
something.” 

Flossie quickly nestled down by the 
side of the low couch, with her blue eyes 
eagerly set upon her aunt’s face. 

“Flossie, do you remember how glad 
old Mrs. Carr seemed the other day when 
we gave her that little geranium bloom? 
It set me to thinking. I cannot do much, 
but I may brighten a heart here and there, 
with you to help me. When the buds on 
yonder little rose-bush open I would like 
to send them to some one who has no 
roses—a little message of love, carried by 
one who, I am sure, is very willing to be- 
come my little carrier-dove.” 

“O Aunt Carrie! may I? That is 
what you mean, is it not? Then, may I 
take one to Nettie Smith? I don’t think 
she has seen a rose since—oh ! ever so long 
ago! and I hardly believe she has had one 
of her very own in all her life.” 

“You may take the one you were ad- 
miring a few moments ago to Nettie to- 
morrow, Flossie; and the next one I 
would like to send to that poor woman 
whose pale face we can see from the win- 
dow yonder, as she bends day and night 
over her sewing. I know she loves 
flowers. She had a geranium or two in 


her window last summer, which she used 
to nurse very tenderly—dead now, very 
likely—and I would like to send her 
something to brighten up her lonely room, 
if only for a little while.” 

“T know her, Aunt Carrie—that is, I 
know her name. She did some sewing for 
Mamie Weston’s mother not long ago, 
and Mamie and I were in the carriage 
with Mrs. Weston when she stopped there 
to see something about the work. It was 
the very same face—I knew her as soon 
as she came to the carriage-door. And 
then,” returning again to the rose-bush, 
“there will be one more bud, Aunt Carrie, 
who is to have that?” 

“We will see when it blooms,” an- 
swered her aunt, with a thoughtful smile. 


Little Nettie Smith was lying upon her 
sick-bed the following morning in an 
uneasy stupor, from which she was aroused 
by the entrance of Flossie. 

“Q Flossie! how sweet!” she ex- 
claimed, as the latter held the beautiful 
rose so that she might inhale its rich per- 
fume. 

“ Aunt Carrie sent it to you, with her 
love.” 

Nettie’s eyes grew brighter as she held 
the rose in her thin white fingers and ad- 
mired its beauty. “It is like the flowers 
I saw in my dream last night. Sucha 
beautiful dream, Flossie! I could not 
begin to tell you about it—only that every- 
thing was so lovely that I thought I had 
gone to Heaven. But when I woke up 
and the pain was so bad, I knew better. 
It is almost gone now, though,” she added, 
in a comforting tone, seeing the tears in 
Flossie’s eyes. 

Mrs. Smith now came into the room, 
and Flossie, remembering her whispered 
injunction to “not let Nettie talk much,” 
felt that perhaps she had better not stay 
any longer, so she bade her little friend 
“ good-bye,” not thinking that it would be 

















the last time. Yet so it was. Before the 
dawning of another morning little Nettie 
was forever released from her pain. 

But all through the hours of that last 
day she lay gazing with eyes of love and 
longing upon Aunt Carrie’s gift, seeming 
within its pure white petals to catch 
glimpses of ineffable beauty and glory— 
mingling with its delicate fragrance a 
breath from shores divine, which sustained 
her child-spirit in its hour of flight. “O 
mamma!” she murmured, again and 
again, “it is like my dream, my beautiful 
dream!” And when at last the little form 
was still, within the thin, small hands 
folded above the quiet breast lay clasped 
Aunt Carrie’s message of love, the white 
rose of purity and peace. 

The second bud burst forth into bloom, 
and on a cold, cloudy day, as Annette 
Rowan sat beside the one window of her 
little room—close beside it, that she might 
obtain all of the scanty supply of light 
that fell upon it from the strip of sky 
overhead—she heard a tap at the door. 

“Mrs. Robbin’s boy, I expect,” she ex- 
claimed to herself, “and, oh! dear, I haven’t 
finished the buttonholes!” Half reluct- 
antly, she opened the door and saw—not 
the messenger she expected—but a little 
blue-eyed girl, who looked up into her face 
with a smile half bright, half wistful, and 
then, putting into her hand a tiny package 
with the words, “Please, Miss Rowan, 
Aunt Carrie sends this to you with her 
love,” the child turned and disappeared 
down the dark stairway—so quickly that 
the surprised needlewoman had not said a 
word. 

Unfolding the package, within lay the 
beautiful flower, at sight of which tears 
sprang to Annette’s eyes. No glittering 
jewel could have given her one tithe of 
the comfort and gladness that one fair rose 
with its accompanying message accorded 
to her hungry heart. There was one then 
in all that great city who thought of her, 
and this that she now held in her hand 
was the beautiful token and outcome of 
that thought. And she had been so de- 
spairing all that day! Life had seemed 
so cold and meaningless—its burdens 
hardly to be borne! With tender, almost 


reverent touch, she placed the rose in a 
tumbler of water, and setting it on her 
little work-table close at hand, she resumed 
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her seat by the window. Her dark and 
lonely room seemed suddenly to have 
brightened as with the presence of an 
angel. There was a smile upon her lips, 
and sunshine in her heart, though the 
clouds overhead preserved their sullen 
gray, and the wintry wind still beat with 
icy fingers against the shabby window- 
panes. She could not spare the time for 
much gazing upon her treasure—the work 
must go on—but her eyes sought it lov- 
ingly amid the pauses of clipping and 
needle-threading, and thought kept pace 
with her busy fingers, and as the a ond 
holes grew beneath her skillful manipula- 
tions so her faith and hope increased. If 
human love had not failed, surely God’s 
love yet watched over her, and why might 
she not believe that He it was who had 
put it into the heart of this, one of His 
children, to speak a word of love to a 
fainting sister. Who Aunt Carrie was she 
did not know, but ever in her heart would 
she thank and bless her. 

When, an hour after, Mrs. Robbin’s 
boy did come his tap was at first not heard, 
for Annette was singing; but the button- 
holes were done, the work was ready for 
him, and when he had taken it away An- 
nette turned to the duty that lay next 
with a heart that beat lighter than it had 
done for many a day. 


“O roses! roses! Who shall sing 
The beauty of the flowers of God! 
Or thank the angel from whose wing 
The seeds are scattered on the sod 
From which such bloom and perfume spring! 


“Sure they have heavenly genesis 
Which make a heaven of every place ; 
Which company our bale and bliss, 
And never to our sinning race 


Speak aught unhallowed or amiss!” 


Some days later the third and last bud 
upon the little rose-bush opened. 

Aunt Carrie lying upon her couch saw 
Flossie enter more hurriedly than usual 
when coming into her aunt’s presence, and 
she looked up questioningly. 

“Aunt Carrie, I—you said I might take 
it to any one I chose—wherever I thought 
it would do the most good. I have found 
some one who needs it. Aunt Carrie, may 
I take it now?” 

Aunt Carrie assented, and the bush was 
quickly shorn of its last bloom. 
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“T must make haste, Aunt Carrie; I 
will tell you all about it when I come 
back.” 

Out upon the curbstone of the little 
alley, just below their door, sat a man 
miserable and forlorn. 

Flossie, who belonged to a little “ Band 
of Hope,” was on her way home from one 
of its meetings, and busily thinking, won- 
dering what she could do for the good 
cause, when her eye fell upon this indi- 
vidual. 

Was it not the child’s good angel that 
—— her to lay in that poor, tremb- 
ing hand the pure and beautiful flower, 
emblem of the life from which he had so 
long ago strayed, and of that to which he 
might yet attain in some far, future day— 
if he would but rise and cast off the chains 
that so cruelly bound him! 

Just at that moment he was thinking 
that he would once more return to the old 
familiar haunt, and perhaps some one 
would be there who would take pity (?) 
upon him and give him a draught of that 
which he so fiercely craved. And then 
he felt a touch upon his hand, and his 
eyes fell upon the rose. He hardly no- 
ticed the child, but he heard her voice as 
she tremblingly said : 

“ Please, sir, this is for you.” 

For him! What had he to do with 
roses? A scornful laugh, born of his 
misery and degradation, arose to his lips, 
but it did not escape them ; instead he sat 
and looked at the flower, and forgot for 
the time his intention of returning to the 
saloon. His thoughts went back, far 
back, through the unhappy to the happy 
past. Rose! that was the name of his 
fair young wife, who now lay sleeping in 
the far-off churchyard of her native vil- 
lage; the name, too, of the little child 
who slept beside her. Their pure, white 
souls, of which this flower seemed the fit- 
ting emblem, were far enough removed 
from him, so he thought they were none 
of his. But there had been a time when 
he had proudly claimed both mother and 
child, and they had turned to him with 
hearts full of love and devotion. They 
had been his—and that sweet voice had 
said this flower was for him. Perhaps— 
his dazed brain almost believed that they 
had sent it—and what then? 

In the midst of these self-communings 


the demon awoke, the old appetite re- 
turned with all the greater power that it 
had waited so long unappeased. He stag- 
gered to his feet, and weakly made his 
way along the pavement, still uncon- 
sciously clutching the flower in his hand. 
No marvel that those among the throng 
of passers-by who saw it, wondered why 
such an one as he held it and what he 
was going to do with it! 

He stood before the saloon once more. 
The same group was within that he had 
left there hours before, and his pocket was 
just as empty now as it had been then, 
and for a long time previous—so long, 
and he had been treated so often by his 
boon companions that they had at length 
made him a subject for their jests. He 
had heard them, and some little remnant 
of pride of manhood yet remaining within 
him had resented this and had sent him 
from their midst in the early hours of the 
afternoon. 

The day was over now. The evening 
lamps were lighted, and a bright ray from 
within the saloon shone full upon the rose 
within his hand; his gaze fell upon it 
once more; a half-cry fell from his lips, 
and in spite of the cravings within him 
he turned and went on a little farther up 
the street. Only a little way, then, weak 
and trembling in every limb, he stopped. 
Was it in answer to the prayers of that 
faithful, loving young wife long years be- 
fore that then, in that moment of weak- 
ness and indecision, some one laid a firm 
yet gentle hand upon his arm and said: 
“ Brother, come with me!” 

And yielding to that tender entreaty, 
he went whither his new-found friend de- 
sired —up, up, into a lighted room where 
others like himself sat round, while an 
earnest band of workers sought to aid 
them in loosing their slavish bonds. 

With the white rose still clasped in his 
hand, he sat and listened to their words 
and their songs, and at the close of the 
meeting his name also was enrolled among 
the number of those who thereby prom- 
ised to quit the service of their master— 
strong drink. 

Only a rose—but the tiniest flower has 
its mission, and it is often through the 
frailest instruments that God speaks to 
the souls He has made. 

EstHer DEB—. 
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THE GOLDEN LAUREL BOUGH. 


N the days of old romance, the simple- 
minded, loyal-hearted peasantry are 
such believers in their monarchs and 
heroes, possessed of remarkable majesty of 
mien, peculiar wisdom, or supreme cour- 
age, that they will not think they can be 
overcome, even by death. In early 
Britain King Arthur is not dead, but 
only wounded, sleeping in an enchanted 
valley in the fair isle of Avilyon. 

To the Portuguese, even in modern 
times, King Sebastian, the beautiful and 
brave, has not perished in the siege of 
Alcazar, but lies a captive in some strong- 
hold of his foe, whence he will one day 
be delivered; and for long years they 
patiently wait for his return to claim 
again his throne and wear his crown, and 
reign over his loving and happy people. 

And still more fixed in the German 
mind and heart was the faith that their 
great Emperor, Frederic I, known as 
Frederic Barbarossa (red-beard ), who had 
been a Crusader and was drowned in a river 
of Syria, still lived, secluded in the Castle 
of Kyffhausen in the Hercynean Forest. 

They thought he slumbered there upon 
a throne, while his red-beard had grown 
round and round the stone table on which 
his arm rested; but he would yet awaken 
in that hour when his country most needed 
him, and would be the friend of learned 
men and poets and musicians, as in the 
vanished times. 

He had been a Troubadour of no mean 
ability himself, and for this reason his 
name and fame were especially dear to the 
hearts of wandering minstrels, who for 
generations after the Crusades kept all 
Europe resounding with the prowess of 
gallant knights and loves of bright ladies, 
with all sorts of merry melodies to cheer 
the hearts of hunters and harvesters, and 
youths and maidens, and listeners laughed, 
danced, and sometimes wept at their 
strains. At the gates of the great gray 
castles, kings and nobles gave these wan- 
dering singers gold, and in the village 
street and by the wayside well villagers 
and rustics had always silver coin as well 
as good words to bestow. 

But once, so goes the legend, a very 
strange thing happened to a little band of 
these wandering singers. - To the people 
of that time the tale was entirely true; to 
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you, dear reader, and to me, it is beautiful, 
and, if not true, the more the pity. 

There were three minstrels together— 
Ernulph and Wolff and Hermann. Now 
Ernulff had a beautiful daughter named 
Ava, and Wolff was the brother-in-law of 
Ernulph, and thus the maiden’s uncle. 
Hermann, the young man, was the lover of 
the beautiful Ava, and right anxious to 
please the father and uncle of the maiden, 
as may guess. 

irnulph and Wolff were far more 
worldly wise than the young man Her- 
mann, and as they went up and down the 
land, though they handed the harp to him 
oftenest among the village people, they 
kept it most to themselves when they sang 
in the halls of the nobles, on whom they 
lavished flatteries without stint, that their 
rewards might be greater. 

This Hermann would not do, but pre- 
ferred to sing of the heroes of old, and the 
glories that had passed away forever. 
And so true a poet was he, that he wove 
into his songs the glitter of sunshine,-the 
mists of the mountains, and the strange, 
everchanging beauty of the clouds, and 
then the voices of birds and breezes, the 
— of falling rain, and the music of 

rooks and waterfalls rhymed lightly in 
the chorus. 

But Ernulph and Wolff said often : 

“Thy songs are sweet, and bring to us 
the dreams of our youth, and the smiles of 
the young merchant in his stall, or the 
maiden spinning in the sunshine at the 
cottage door, blend sweetly with the clink 
of the silver they bestow; but the glitter 
of gold in the lordly court where we sing 
of themselves to the great is better still; so 
be thou wise, Hermann, and aye have an 
eye to the gold, thinking the while of the 
sweet face of Ava, whom thou lovest.” 

And Hermann would promise, but 
when he had lifted up his harp, would 
forget all about the gold, and sing of all 
things beautiful for Beauty’s sake. 

But one eventful evening came, and the 
three minstrels sang their songs at a great 
festival in the Castle of Tilleda. They 
all sang their best, Ernulph and Wolff 
giving forth strains of flattery, strong and 
deep to the courtiers, sweet and soft to the 
beautiful women. But when Hermann 
sang, it was as if his hearers wandered 
with him on wild hillsides, where only 
patches of bright moonlight lay here and 














there on the beds of dark shadows below 
the trees, or a common field of oats 
gleamed in the dewy light like a fairy 
lake. 

When the evening’s feast was over, and 
the minstrels dismissed with fair reward 
for their presence, they crossed the wide 
forest toward their own village. As they 
went they spoke of Frederic Barbarossa— 
the Great Kaiser, they called him—who 
slumbered still in the old castle whose 
ruins they were approaching. 

Then Ernulph, who was the merriest 
singer of them all, though so fond of gold, 
reminded them of the royal sleeper’s love 
for their art, and proposed that they 
should cheer his great heart with some 
music. To this they all agree. At the first 
twang of the harp-string they see lights 

leaming far above them, and the Great 
Kaiser's daughter, robed in green, with 
golden circlets on her head and arms and 
waist, beckons them to follow. 

She guides them into a hall of royal 
furnishing, where, surrounded by a few 
chosen knights, sat great Frederic Barba- 
rossa. In commanding tones he bade 
them sing, and as they sang, he kept time 
with head and hands, the while he smiled 
with strange delight. 

And Ernulph sang his merriest lays, 
and Wolff chanted of the present greatness 
of Germany, but Hermann, after one 
heroic ballad of the proud days of old, 
gave something fresher and sweeter, and 
not alone bright with the sunny gladness 
of the present, but starry bright with the 
hope of the future, and he looked at the 
Kaiser’s daughter all the while, and 
something in her smile, or in her eyes, re- 
minded him of Ava, whom he loved, and 
he sang as if he sang to her the thoughts 
of youth and love out of his own true 
heart. 

Now the beautiful Princess stood up 
and poured wine for them into cups of 
gold decked with costly gems, after which 
she warned them that day was near at 
hand, and dismissed them ee giv- 
ing each a leafy laurel bough. ith a 
gentle “God prosper ye!” she left them at 
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the edge of the wood, where they had first 
beheld her. 

But Ernulph and Wolff threw their 
laurel boughs away, and murmured : 

“We sang such glorious songs, and 
many too, yet while knights and lords 
give us gold, and the rustic and the boor 
bestow silver, the Great Kaiser, though 
he can drink out of gold-begemmed vessels, 
rewards us with a worthless branch, such 
as we can find by any of our mountain 
streams !” 

But Hermann stepped loftily with his 
princess-given laurel, and he said: 

“See you not it is laurel, and know you 
not that means fame, and was it not be- 
stowed by the hand of Beauty? What 
greater reward could minstrel ask? It 
shall be dear to me even to the latest 
hour of my life, dear as the memory of 
her smile who gave it!” 

Just then the first beam of the rising 
sun touched the branch, and it grew 
heavy in the hand of Hermann, for lo! 
the sunlight turned the wood into solid 
gold, while every polished leaf became a 
shining golden ducat. 

Ernulph and Wolff made haste to re- 
turn to the spot where they had scornfully 
thrown their boughs away, but they were 
never found. Year after year, even till 
they had grown to be old men, they would 
return and search and search for the lost 
branches, but all in vain. 

As for Hermann, he had gold enough 
to make a comfortable home for Ava when 
she became his wife, and years afterward 
he would sit by the blazing hearth fire, 
and sing again and again the songs he had 
sung in the presence of the Great Kaiser, 
but never too often for his little boy and 
girl, who sat one on each knee, while their 
mother, the still beautiful Ava, spun the 
fine flax that was just the color of the 
floating tresses of the blue-eyed children. 
And ever as Hermann sang he saw in the 
eyes and smile of his beloved wife some- 
thing to remind him of the wonderful 
Princess who gave to him the golden 


laurel bough. 
Louise V. Boyp. 
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JOEL MOODY’S WIFE'S AUNT. 
LVIRA TRACY married Joel Moody. 


4; She was the school-teacher in the 
country district, and Joel was the only 
son of one of the school directors. 

We do not know how it came to pass. 
Strange things do happen every day. Her 
home was in the village of Rowley, seven 
miles distant, and when she went home 
every two or three weeks Joel planned to 
be going to market or to the tailor’s or 
somewhere, so that he could take the school- 
ma’am “just as well as not, not any trou- 
ble at all.” As they rode along slowly— 
for Joel was one of the merciful men 
whom the Scripture calls merciful to his 
beast—they had a good chance to become 
better acquainted. 

Sometimes he’d jerk his whip out like a 
pointer and say that was a fine field of 
rye, or that corn was not well put in, or 
yon fence was a new kink. And some- 
times she would ask him to stop a minute 
till she could get a good look at a gay 
plumaged bird, or a new leaf or flower, 
and then she would be surprised and pleased 
to hear him tell of the habits of that 
species of bird, or the medicinal quality 
of the plant in question. 

And so the growing acquaintance ri- 
pened into love, and the next fall they were 
wed, and moved into the other part of the 
house. 

Joel’s mother hesitated a little, for, 
much as she had learned to love Elvira, 
admiring her thrift and economy and will- 
ingness to take honest hold of every duty 
that lay in her reach, Elvira was a town 
girl, and the old notion of town girls 
being proud and stuck-up could not wholly 
be ignored. She had always heard that 
they were proud ; the idea had grown with 
her years, and perhaps, after all, there 
might be truth in it. 

But the two families agreed nicely. 
Elvira was respectful to her superiors, 
always ready and willing to learn mother’s 
good ways, always cheerful, singing like a 
robin about her work, affectionate to Joel’s 
father, pleasant with old Uncle Enos, who 
was a fixture in the family, and in every 





way she was like their own daughters, who 
were married and living a few miles away. 

One day in May Joel came home from 
the mill and the post-office and tossed a 
letter into Elvira’s lap. It was from an 
old aunt in the nearest city, sixty miles 
distant. She was going on a journey back 
to New England to visit the home of her 
childhood. That had been the one great 
desire of her life, to see the old stamping 
ground away back among the foot-hills of 
the grand old Adirondack Mountains. 
And now she was going, and, if it pleased 
Elvira, she could stop off and visit and 
rest awhile in the country. 

That very evening her niece wrote her 
to come and see how delightful life was 
away out in the country away from all the 
sounds of the great wheels of progress; 
among the bird songs and insect chirps 
and amid the music of woods and waters 
—yes, she would be doubly welcome, and 
both she and Joel would meet her at the 
station at Millbrook. 

Joel’s mother looked down at her check- 
apron and coarse shoes and then at her 
brown hands and said, “O Joey! I hate 
most to have a town lady come here. They 
are used to fine ways and fine things.” 
And Joel assured his good mother that 
Aunt Lizzie had been used to hard work 
all her life, thatshe kept house for General 
Reynolds’s family for over twelve years, 
and knew a little of everything ; that all 
the women born in New England had 
sturdy, honest training, drilled to close 
management and thrifty habits by good, 
old-fashioned Puritan mothers. 

She came. And this visit was the first 
time in all her life, that, as she expressed 
it, she didn’t know what to do with her- 
self. So much leisure, so much time to 
sit down and not be hurried, have time to 
read, and write letters, and to look at the 
albums, feed the chickens, water the plants, 
walk about and enjoy the fine scenery, 
was almost laziness. 

But it was not long until Elvira began 
to ask questions. She said, “Aunty, there 
are a good many things that I don’t know, 
and I am ashamed to ask Joel’s mother, so 
while you are here I mean to make your 
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visit a visit of remembrance to myself. 
And whenever you think of anything that 
would be helpful for me to know, tell me 
and I will write it down in my little mem- 
orandum book, so I can refer to it in all 
the years to come. 

Aunty laughed and said if anybody 
could profit by her experience they were 
welcome to it; that somehow she had 
learned a great many more items of use- 
ful knowledge by experience than she ever 
learned at home from the teachings of her 
mother. 

Not a day passed that Elvira’s head was 
not bent down over the mem. book, while 
Aunty’s voice was heard making plain the 
specifications and saying, “Now, honey, 
don’t;forget that ; it was such a help to me.” 

One day Elvira said : 

“Oh! I think the old Yankee boiled 
dinners are so good, but none of Joel’s 
folks were ever used to making them like 
we do. They boil everything together a 
long while and dip up a sloppy mess, 
quite like vegetable soup, and eat it with 
bread and think it is good. I never knew 
how long to cook the vegetables so as to 
have them come out properly done at the 
same time.” 

Then Aunt Lizzie told her to write it 
down, so she would not forget it. The 
pork must boil one hour and a half, a 
piece large enough to make a dinner for 
six persons ; the cabbage three-fourths of 
an hour, the turnips the same length of 
time; then put in the onions whole in a 
little white muslin pocket, drawn together 
with the string, and when they begin to 
boil put in the potatoes, allowing them 
half an hour. If the pork was not salt 
enough to savor the dinner, add more 
salt. Lift out carefully with a skimmer, 
each kind on separate platters or deep 
dishes that have been warmed, and wait- 
ing. A nice way of warming plates and 
dishes is to put them into hot water. 

Joel’s mother liked Aunt Lizzie very 
much. The two elderly ladies had good 
times together. One day the three women 
walked nearly two miles to visit Pine 
Cliff, a beautiful resort, a high, breezy, 
pine-crowned, rocky bluff, at the bend in 
Pine Creek. They carried their lunch, 
and spent a delightful day. 

Elvira had to churn early in the morn- 
ing, so Aunt Lizzie prepared the lunch— 
steamed chicken fried, bread and butter, 
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cold tea, canned cherries, and turnovers 
made of stewed dried apples and prunes, 
bits of butter laid over, and flavored with 
cinnamon. 

Aunt Lizzie enjoyed the day exceed- 
ingly. She was a good walker and did 
not get tired, like Joel’s mother and El- 
vira did. She said Zoe Reynolds’s teacher 
taught her how to walk with ease and 
without getting tired by throwing the 
limbs forward from the hips instead of the 
knees. It made an easy, swinging gait, 
and one could walk all day without any 
feeling of fatigue whatever. It rather 
made locomotion a pleasure and a recrea- 
tion. While Aunt Lizzie was at the Moody 
farm she instructed the two women and 
insisted that they save themselves by ac- 
quiring this swinging and not ungraceful 
motion. So Joel Moody’s good old mother, 
a long ways past forty years of age, 
learned to save herself and find pleasure 
and comfort in this very common exercise 
of walking. 

Every woman has her way of making 
bread to suit herself, but not every woman 
can always have good, lively yeast, and 
this is the key to good bread. Joel’s 
mother used what her mother had before 
her—salt rising bread. They all liked 
yeast-bread, but could not keep a good 
quality of yeast on hand always, and salt- 
rising or milk-rising never failed them; it 
could be depended on. 

Now, in the Reynolds family none of 
them liked bought bread made at the 
baker’s. The General had been reared 
among the rocky knobs of Vermont, and 
the old likes and dislikes stayed with him. 
“My mother’s bread,” baked in an out- 
door oven, only that it was indoors beside 
the kitchen fire-place, was one of the 
creature comforts that he remembered. 
Aunt Lizzie had learned how to make and 
keep good yeast, how to have it always on 
hand, and when she left the Moody house- 
hold she left, among other nuggets of 
knowledge, the formula written down in 
Elvira’s handy-book. 

How to make good yeast and good 
bread is one of the great questions in 
housekeeping, and more than one poor 
creature has with’ tears and groans dis- 
posed of many a batch of miserable stuff 
on the sly, so that her husband and “his 
folks” would never find it out. 

The handy-book has it thus: “In the 











first place, say in the morning, take three 
tablespoons of flour, two tablespoons of 
salt, and two tablespoons of sugar, and 
scald by pouring on one pint of boiling 
water ; let it stand till cool, then add two 
yeast-cakes or an equal amount of good, 
fresh, soft yeast, and let it rise. At noon 
or at night, take one dozen good-sized po- 
tatoes; after boiling and mashing very 
fine, add three quarts of hot water, and 
when sufficiently cool, or even cold, if in 
summer, put in the above yeast and let it 
stand till morning, when it will be all 
afoam. Then all you will have to do will 
be to take a quart or so, according to the 
size of baking required, stir in the flour, 
knead it well, and put into your tins, and 
when light bake.” 

This saves so much fussing. It is such 
a direct way to make bread, such a 
“short cut,” and the loaves will be deli- 
cious white, moist, spongy, and taste like 
nothing but good new bread. 

By this means one can have a new loaf 
every day if they want it; it is so easily 
made. Ifa pan of light biscuit is wanted, 
all you have to do is to take out a cup or 
two of the potato yeast, ready-made and 
waiting and willing; take a little lump of 
butter and the flour, and knead up a 
smooth, fine dough, mold into biscuit, let 
them rise in a moderately warm place, 
and they will soon be light and ready for 
the oven. 

The woman, an old French lady, who 
told this plan to Aunt Lizzie, added in 
fussy, bowing, polite French, that the 
bread would be found as near perfect as it 
can be made. 

The yeast can be kept eight or ten days 
at atime in a cool place. One can well 
afford, once in a fortnight, to make a jar 
of sweet, bubbling yeast of this kind. 

Aunt Lizzie had a royal visit at Moody 
farms. She stayed nearly three weeks, 
and then the “parting was fu’ tender.” 
The whole family went in the double car- 
riage with her to the station, even old 
Uncle Enos, a not over-bright man, just 
one of the kind that sextons are made of; 
he knew enough to keep all the windows 
closed in the church, week in and week 
out, so as to keep the fresh air from getting 
in. And Joel’s father liked aunty just as 
much as his wife did, too. He would look 
at her as if she were a goody gum drop 
when she stood, face around, busy helping 
VoL. Lv.—46. 
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Joe’s wife. She promised to come again 
some day as they all shook hands at the 


platform. Deary me, little did she think . 


what that promise meant, when—but we 
must think twice before we write it. Time 
enough. 

That handy-book! Why don’t all women 
have them instead of scribbling down on 
the old cupboard door such valuable 
knowledge as comes nearly every day? 

Elvira looks at hers often. Some things 
are in her own beautiful penmanship, 
some abbreviated so that not even Joel 
could understand, and some in aunty’s old 
round hand, plain as copperplate. 

We have no doubt that mem. book will 
be handed down among the reliables 

rized by the Moodys long after Joe and 
lvira are dead and half forgotten. 

We give some of the best items: 

“ Aunt says always buy for serviceable, 
every-day wear that new kind of heavy, 
wide, blue calico that is made of wide, un- 
bleached muslin, stamped like beautiful 
blue prints. Allow for shrinkage. Will 
shrink as much as the new muslin would. 
Good for aprons and for children’s wear. 
For self make a plain princess, no trim- 
mings, only a narrow, straight-wise-of-the- 
cloth ruffle round the bottom of the skirt. 
Will find it excellent—excellent. 

“Aunt says to make the hair quit 
coming out, to liven it up, cleanse and 
invigorate the scalp, make a new and 
fresher growth, the one thing needful is 
to take a preparation of one ounce of 
sulphur and one quart of water, shaken 
repeatedly every few hours. Eve 
morning saturate the head all over with 
the clear liquid. In a few weeks the hair 
will become silky and lively, and the scal 
will be like a clean baby’s. Sublime 
sulphur is entirely insoluble and the 
liquid used has neither taste, odor, nor 
color. One of the best doctors in the city 
gave it to Mrs. Reynolds and she paid 
well for it, and wants everybody to get 
the same results that she did. Clip ends 
every new moon. 

“Aunt mended a dinner-pot that the 
Moodys brought with them from England. 
Cracked all the way across the bottom. 
Mixed fine lime and white of egg to paste, 
added some fine blacksmith-shop iron 
filings. Mix and use quickly, spread on 
lots instantly, inside and outside. Good 
to know. Pot good as ever. 
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“ Aunt says for a slight cold and stuff- 
ness in the head, put a drop of spirits of 
camphor in warm water in hollowed palm 
of hand, and snuff it. Relief immediate. 
Can breathe good as ever right away. 

“In cold, when first taken, drink hot 
lemonade and go to bed and cover up 
warm. Stay in next day. If cold is settled, 
take pill to act on bowels. Will break it 
up if one stays in a warm place awhile. 
Be careful? Yes. 

“Aunt says, gem pans, the heavy iron 
things, clumsy and costly, are not as nice 
and handy and cheap as tin patty-pans 
that we bake ginger-cakes and tarts in. 
Prefers them. 

“Says the little ants will not get at any- 
thing else if a bit of the crust of pie is 

laced near. Leave anything for it. Can 
be shaken off into fire. Repeat till rid of 
them. Or, find their holes and scatter 
wdered borax about. Half a teaspoon- 
lof cobalt in dish, with sweetened water ; 
stand on floor or shelves. All good. 

“Aunt mended family tea-pot, heir- 
loom, by sifting fine powdered lime through 
lawn on to edge of tip on some white of 
egg that had been put on it. Mended 
beautifully. Chromo! 

“ Aunt made lots of good baking-pow- 
der. Bully! Took six ounces of starch, 
six ounces of bicarbonate of soda, four 
ounces of tartaric acid. Sifted all of them 
over and over and over together. Good 
for us! 

“Aunt says the bases of all good cake 
the same; one cup of butter, one of sweet 
milk, two cups of sugar, whites of five 
eggs, prepared flour to make a good batter. 
Can be made into fruit cake, cocoanut, 
chocolate, or any other kind by adding. 

“Says my freckles can be cured by wet- 
ting the finger, dipping into pulverized 
saltpetre, and applying to freckles. For 
tan, the Reynoldses, Zoa and Ruth, take 
equal parts of lemon juice and whites of 

, beat well over slow fire with wooden 
spoon till soft like pomatum. Excellent: 
girls like it and use it every summer. 

“Codfish balls, her way, delicious. One 
and a-half cups of shredded, slowly 
cooked fish to three cups of mashed pota- 
toes, one beaten eas and lump of butter. 
Make into small balls, dip in flour, pat 
them flat, and fry in hot lard. Rugs. We 
raveled lots of old hose; was so kinky 
could not use it. Aunt washed in hot 
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suds and hung up wet skein with heavy 
weight to stretch it out. Knit in strips, 
back and forth, like garters; cut one edge, 
raveled, and sewed round and round. 
Fringy and nice. Easy made. 

“Aunt says always put a little saltpetre 
and sugar in butter put away for winter. 

“She helped us in bedding so nicely, 
She knew how. Instead of calico for com- 
forts we got old-fashioned momie cloth with 
wide stripe at side for six cents per yard. 
Two widths wide enough. Had stripes 
come inthe middle. Great bargain. Whole 
web of forty-two yards. Will never need 
any more comforts. Hurrah!” 

age after page of the book was filled 
with this “werry good fillin’.” It was a 
stand-by for Joel’s wife for two years and 
longer, but for two years she did not see 
Aunt Lizzie. 

And then she saw her—well, just guess!! 
You never would guess, Yankee reader 
though you may be. Why, saw old dad 
Moody help himself to one of good Aunt 
Lizzie’s kisses!! 

Fact! But he had a right to as many 
of her kisses as she could give him, or he 
could snatch or coax. 

You see, Joel’s mother died the fall 
after Lizzie’s visit, and the poor, nice old 
man leaned Lizzieward after nearly two 
years, and they corresponded, and Joel and 
Elvira corresponded for him, and Lizzie 
said she was willing, and the nimble old 
groom had gone and married her and 
brought her home. And she was a pretty 
bride all dressed in gray silk, with wrap to 
match, and Joel’s father was just helping 
her out of the top carriage at her new 
home when Elvira saw him in the very 
act of giving her a kiss of cordial, loving 
welcome. 

So that was all right and courteous 
and proper, and old real cavalierly of the 
dear old man ; so there now! 

RosELLA RIceE. 


THE WIFE'S POWER. 


IFE is so full of ups and downs. An 
hour’s fire, a losing speculation, a 
bank’s failure, by these and similar ways 
of loss, wealth takes wings, and with it 
ease, comfort, and luxuries also fly. For- 
tune is fickle. One’s circumstances of to- 
day are no sure indication of what they 
will be to-morrow. 


























Many a family in the rich enjoyment of 
a pleasant home and a competency may 
suddenly find themselves homeless, and 
brought face to face with the hard, practi- 
cal side of life. 

Such reverses are a strong test of char- 
acter. The number of suicides from finan- 
cial troubles are only too sad a proof of 
how strong the test is. But many such 
suicides are provoked less by the loss than 
the domestic disturbance the loss creates. 
At such a time the husband and father 
needs sympathy and affection in the home 
to bridge him over this troublous business 
sea. But instead of receiving this, many 
a one is met with censure, and blamed asthe 
cause of the social and home sacrifices that 
the calamity imposes upon the family. So 
between the depression of mind from busi- 
ness troubles, and his unhappiness in his 
home, life becomes worthless, and suicide 
is resorted to as the easiest disposition of 
all his trials. 

This article was suggested by two in- 
stances from life that have come under 
the writer’s observation. 

A near neighbor was for many years a 
successful business man. He provided a 
beautiful, nicely furnished home for his 
family. His wife and children dressed 
well, and enjoyed social eminence. Their 
marriage ceremony had said “ for better 
or for worse.” It had proven the “ bet- 
ter” part for this man’s wife up to this 
period, for fortune had favored her lot be- 
yond that of most women. But finally 
dark clouds overhung their prosperity, 
and one morning the sheriff turned the 
keys in the doors of my neighbor’s busi- 
ness house. He then went to his resi- 
dence, and in the name of the law took 
possession for the sake of the creditors. 

It was no mismanagement that caused 
their failure. It was a time of general busi- 
ness depression, and unexpected losses had 
provoked the crisis. Now was the time 
for the wife to prove the earnestness of 
her vow, “for better or for worse,” and 
stand bravely by her husband, in this 
hour of trouble. But alas! fashion, social 
ambition, and public admiration had 
bound her to them by ties stronger than 
the ties for home and husband. She took 
her bed, and uttered a continual railing 
of complaint against her fate. She blamed 
her husband as the cause of their misfor- 
tunes. 

One morning the husband did not ap- 
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ar as usual, and a search disclosed his 
ifeless form on his bed. In his hand was 
a crumpled paper which read as follows: 


“To My Wire:—When you read this 
all will be over with me. I can see 
nothing before me in life, so why should I 
live? As great as was the mortification 
and disappointment of my business failure 
to me, I could have borne it with the hope 
of rising again in the future had you 
stood by me with your sympathy. This 
calamity has shown me that you care 
more for the outside world than you do 
for your home’and husband. You have 
led an easy, happy life during my pros- 
perous days, but now that loss and trou- 
ble has come to me, you turn from me in 
a cruel, pitiless way.” 


But what a different picture is our 
next! In one of the New England cities 
a prominent shoe merchant of the place 
failed. Several blocks from his elegant 
store was a more elegant residence. It 
was surrounded by spacious grounds, 
ornamented with choice shrubbery and 
flowers. But one day the city was 
shocked at the announcement of his fail- 
ure. 

The merchant and his wife had passed 
the meridian of life, and were traveling 
the downward road. This beautiful home 
was the result of years of toil, and they 
had expected to spend their declining 
years amidst its comforts and luxuries, 
Though living at a distance, I was a friend 
of long standing. It was several months 
after their misfortune that I happened in 
their city, and upon inquiry learned that 
my friends were living a few miles out. 

I took a carriage and was soon at their 
door. As I stood on the steps of the 
‘age little cottage waiting for my rap to 

e answered, I experienced the most 
peculiar feelings. I wondered if this great 
change from wealth to poverty, from ease 
to toil, from abundanceto privations, would 
not bring a great change in my friend. 

The door opened and there she stood 
before me, the same pleasant-faced woman 
that I met last in her beautiful home. 
During my two days’ stay she talked 
freely of their loss, and as near as possi- 
ble i will reproduce her experience as 
she gave it: 

“T never dreamed that such a calamity 
was impending. My husband kept’ the 
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knowledge from me, hoping it would be 
averted. 

“One day a gentleman friend called at 
the house. He being intimate with our 
family, I thought nothing of it and chatted 
away carelessly. But soon I noticed 
something peculiar in his manner. He 
was very grave, and once or twice com- 
menced to s , but the words died on 
his lips. ith a woman’s intuition, I 
knew something was wrong, and I asked: 
‘Mr. W——, haven’t you something to 
tell me? Has anything happened ? 

“Then, with a sudden burst, as though 
he was anxious to get through with the 
unhappy task, he told me all, and said 
my husband had delegated him to break 
the news to me; that he was so overcome 
himself he could not bear to witness my 
disappointment. 

Where is my husband? I asked. 

“Tn his private office.’ 

“In just a few minutes I opened the 
door of his office. There he sat, in com- 

any with two or three of his creditors. 

e was exceedingly pale, with a care-worn 
look on his face. I approached him, and 
placing my arm around his neck, whis- 
pered: ‘My dear husband.’ 

“We went into a private room, and 
there he relieved his troubled mind by 
telling me all. 

“« But why did you not tell me this be- 
fore?’ I asked. 

“*T dreaded to so much,’ he answered, 
‘that I could not. I thought it would 
kill you to give up your beautiful home 
that you love so dearly.’ 

“«When I married you, Jarrold,’ I 
said, ‘it was just for yourself. You have 
done your best, and now that misfortune 
has come to you, a poor wife I would be 
to not share it with you.’ 

“T never realized before what a power 
a wife holds over her husband until I 
—_ through this experience. I really 

lieve it would have killed him, or he 
would have taken his own life, had I cen- 
sured, instead of helping him to bear it 
with my love and sympathy.” 

NELLIE Burns. 


HOME HINTS. 


TX months convalescent! what a great 
S while. And yet those long, weary 
weeks had their advantage. When would 
we take time for self-improvement but for 
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the hours of solitude?—the hand of 
nature intervening when her laws are un- 
heeded. Would we ever alter our habits 
if we were always strong and robust? 
Many times have we been cautioned of 
the danger attached to the long hours 
standing upon our feet, and we did not 
heed the wise. Why can we not learn 
from the experience of others? Let our 
ambition rest; it will keep. 

On the last visit to the physician he 
said : “Be very careful what you do. Let 
sweeping, machine sewing, washing, and — 
the like alone.” Good counsel we admit, 
but how are we to follow his instructions 
in a country, where hired help cannot be 
secured. Then the best thing to do is to 
lessen the work by every available means. 
The washing can be put out, the rest we 
must manage with the help of our little 
six-year-old daughter. 

Everything possible must be accom- 
plished in a sitting posture. The little 
girl in a high chair washes the dishes, 
while we dry them. When actually 
necessary to iron a few collarsand handker- 
chiefs, we use a high stool to sit upon; the 
same plan is most restful to larger iron- 
ings. The sweeping is done with a stiff 
bristle brush and a dust-pan, while we 
pick up every raveling as it falls. We do 


‘not live near a machine shop, so we called 


in the blacksmith, and in a very short 
time he had made a wooden handle and 
fastened it upon the small wheel of our 
sewing-machine. Now when stitching is 
to be done, the crank is turned with the 
right hand and the work held in place 
with the left. To be sure, it is not nearly 
so speedy as by foot power, but it will sew 
faster than by hand, and will never injure 
the most frail. 

“Too bad,” one of our neighbors said, 
“that your little girl was not a boy; then 
all your husband’s worn clothes could be 
utilized into garments for him.” 

“Do you think so?” I added. I have 
never thrown any of them away, even if 
she is a girl. His clothes are of fine 
material, and as he is in the store all the 
while, they are cast off before worn com- 
pletely out. The coats I cut up, have 
them thoroughly washed and pressed. As 
the sleeves are the largest pieces not con- 
taining a seam, the two are laid together, 
and the front of the dress cut from them ; 
even here there must be a seam down the 
centre, but this is remedied by several 
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rows of alpaca braid or velvet stitched 
down the front. The rest of the dress, the 
flounce, back, and sleeves, are cut to the 
best advantage, and all trimmed with flat 
braids, as the goods are too heavy for 
“furbelows.” One coat of navy blue was 
trimmed with scarlet braid. 

Pants that are too much worn for any- 
thing larger may be cleaned and made up 
for chair cushions, with butterflies, pea- 
cocks, or flowers appliqued on. A lovely 
spring cloak was made Mother Hubbard 
from an old drab, cloth dress. The yoke 
was made of blue-shirred silk ; the sleeves 
and skirt made of the cloth ; large, hand- 
painted buttons, also from an old dress, 
were used. Blue ribbons, two inches’ in 
width, were secured to the side seams at 
the waist line, brought in front, and tied 
in a double knot. How many of us have 
seen little ones hitching and pulling at 
the hoses when the supporters are but- 
toned upon the waist. This troublesome 
* pulling may be overcome by making a 
strap of muslin one inch in width; cut it 
into lengths, two of them four inches, two 
of them eight; double the long ones to- 
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gether for the shoulders, the short ones 
sew one on one side, the other on the other 
side. Now we have the upper part of the 
little harness made, on to the end of the 
shoulder-piece sew the elastic, then the 
fasteners. When a child wears supporters 
made in this wise, the uneasiness will be 
a thing of the past. 

We were suddenly called away from 
home. It was spring-time. No chance 
to get the new bonnet; as green grass and 
fur caps did not look well together, it de- 
pended upon our ingenuity to manufac- 
ture some kind of headgear. The fur cap 
was brought out, as we had no opportu- 
nity to buy a new frame, and the cap was 
the fashionable shape; we covered it with 
drab-cloth the same as our dress; the 
front and top was made tasty with shirred 
satin the same shade. A lark’s wing was 
sewed upon the side ornament; pins were 
stuck here and there, and with a drab 
veil our cap was completed. The fur 
was not injured.in any way; ‘when win- 
ter returned the covering was removed, 
and we were ready for snow again. 

Ruta CHasE McPHERsON. 
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THE TOP-RAIL CLUB. 


T the last meeting of the Club we 

read aloud a note sent us by a young 
—— now living in Kansas. In his 
oyhood he boarded at “the Deacon’s,” 
and we are very glad to know that he 
holds in delightful remembrance those 
long-ago days. We are not young enough 
to be flattered by the nice things Georgy 
said in his lettter. His wife is not the 
firs; woman who has heard complaint 
about her cooking not being as good as 
mother’s, or some other woman’s. 

One thing that Georgy wanted to know 
was how we used to cook mushrooms. 
He had never eaten any that tasted half 
so good as those he used to gather out in 
the woods Saturdays, and he wanted to 
know how we used to lengthen out the 
mess when he only found a few. We 
read aloud to the women both questions 
and answer : 

Look them over carefully, slice them 
lengthwise, and let them lie in cold water 


a few minutes. Boil them in water to 
which has been added a little salt, pour 
water off, and put on a pint of good milk, 
and when it begins to boil break in two 
eggs, add pepper, salt, and butter, and a 
teacup of cream; dredge over a trifle of 
flour, and when it has cooked they are 
done. Have a slice of buttered toast in a 
tureen, and pour the mushrooms over it. 
The toast and the milk are added to make 
more when there are not many mushrooms 
or when the family is large. 

When there are plenty we cook them 
this way: Examine carefully, cut length- 
wise, let them lie awhile in cold water, 
then boil a few minutes in water, slight] 
salted; pour off and fry in butter until 
brown, dredging lightly with flour, and 
take to the table immediately in a hot, 
covered dish. Care must be exercised 
that the mushrooms are genuine, and not 
poisonous toadstools. 

We were all amused at Fanny Lenox 
telling how she did her ironings. She has 
a family of children, and her two brothers 
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work in the coal-yard and her husband is 
a farmer, and her washings and ironings 
are the biggest jobs of the week. To save 
herself she has to use ingenuity. She 
soaks the clothes over night and puts the 
white things on to boil in cold water, in 
which she has put soap enough to make a 
good suds. She also adds a heaping table- 
spoonful of turpentine or a cent’s worth 
of powdered borax or some detersive of 
the kind. That makes them easy to wash. 

Then she slights the ironings by laying 
the sheets down first on the ironing cloth, 
smoothed over and over until they are 
just as straight as they will lie, then the 
tablecloths, towels, pillow slips, and hand- 
kerchiefs, so that when she begins to iron 
she is all the time pressing the very lower- 
most sheets on the table. . 

She said she was one time doing an 
ironing when old Grandmother Judkins 
came to spend the afternoon. She was 
the grandmother on the Hazlett side. The 
dear old lady looked from her knitting and 
said : 

“Who larnt you how to iron that way ?” 

“My mother, of course. I wouldn’t do 
this way if I had not a good example be- 
fore me.” 

“ Well,” says she, “it does beat all pos- 
sest now; you ir’n just edzactly like my 
mother—that’s yer great-gran’mother, 
Fanny—used to, and she larnt all her 
darters, an’ I du declare for it if my 
darter’s ways ar’n’t your’n! There’s yer 
great-granny’s ways handed clear down to 
you! All of ’em busy, hard-workin’, 
toilin’ wimmin with shifty ways of con- 
trivin’. Well, well, Parson Bigelow used 
to say nothin’ never dies, jest keeps on 
livin’ in one way or another, and I guess 
it is so.” 

Then the Club discussed washing and 
ironing and slighting work, and some- 
times half a dozen would be laughing and 
talking at one time. And the conclusion 
was, if a woman can let go of the old cus- 
toms, the precise old ways in which women 
have walked and worked ever since the 
world began, well and good; let her do 
it, and thank her stars that she has found 
shadier paths, greener pastures, easier 
times, more leisure to read, and more 
time to devote to the soul growth of her 
family. 

It is hard, though, to trust the suds to 
do the work of the knuckles, to let the 
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bread go without kneading till it “pops ;” 
to set the family board so plain that it is 
quite like the wholesome living of our first 
parents in Eden bowers; to make the gar- 
ments so excessively plain, and to close 
the exacting eyes while ironing hems, 
folds, plaits, bands, ruffles, and facings. 

The beautiful precision of the customs 
and habits of our foremothers can hardly 
be ignored without a twinge of conscience 
or a feeling of irreverence. The dear, 
dear old saints! 

One of the women, who had not been 
at the last meeting of Social Circle, pub- 
lic, wanted to hear Mary Bennett render 
again the sweet little poem that had given 
so much pleasure—very simple and true 
and pretty it was. No one knew whence 
it came or who was its author. We jotted 
it down hurriedly: 


ENCHANTMENT. 


The sails we see on the ocean 
Are as white as white can be, 

But never one in the harbor 
As white as the sails at sea. 


And the clouds that crown the mountain 
With purple and gold delight, 

Turn to cold, gray mist and vapor 
Ere ever we reach the height. 


The mountains wear crowns of glory 
Only when seen from afar, 

And the sails lose all their whiteness 
Inside of the harbor-bar. 


Stately and fair is the vessel 
That comes not near our beach ; 
Stately and grand the mountain 
Whose height we never may reach. 


O distance, thou dear enchanter ! 
Still hold in thy magic veil 
The glory of far-off mountains, 

The gleam of the far-off sail ! 

Mary’s voice is very sweet and musical, 
and we women would be pleased to hear 
it all the time, letting go the every-day 

ractical knowledge and interchange of 
ideas that has made the Top Rail Club a 
success. 

We had met the minister’s wife at the 
donation given to poor Prudy Mulligan. 
Just women at the gathering who carried 
in a nice lunch and had a good time. She 
had been experimenting in the use of oat- 
meal, and had invented some rare cookies 
which she passed round. They were good, 
and as she could not meet with the next 
Club she promised to send us the recipe to 
read aloud. We give it as she wrote it: 





oer erg 





Two cups of flour, three cups of oat- 
meal, one cup of butter, one cup of tepid 
water, half cup of sugar, pinch of salt, 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
Roll thin, and bake like other cookies. 

One of the finest things that came to us 
last summer was during the season of 
making jellies and jams. We wrote it out 
immediately for the benefit of other 
women, but it came too late to help the 
readers of ARTHUR’S MAGAZINE, and we 
saved it for this year. We found it in- 
valuable, and hope others may have their 
labors lessened as we did. All the Club 
women are delighted with it. 

It came about in thisway. We dreaded 
the making up of our fruits and berries 
at home, and were startled when Ida 
coaxed us to take part of hers, as she had 
more than she needed. We said it took 
so much time to extract the juices, and 
the answer was: “Oh! if that is all, Wil- 
son will press out and carry the juices 
over to you. He saw me poking around 
the tedious old way, and he studied up a 
better plan, and now it is fun to make 
jams and jellies and such things.” He 
did so, and the labor was robbed of the 
toil and time and worry that too often 
accompanies this work. It became a 
—— the like of which we had never 

nown before. 

He used the new lard press with which 
all farmers’ wives are familiar on butcher- 
ing days. The fruit was heated in the 

rcelain kettle, then put into a stout mus- 
in jelly bag, laid into the press, and the 
power put on, and in a few minutes the 
seedy, half-dry mass was removed from 
the press, and the bag washed, refilled, 
and put in, and the same process gone 
through until the prepared fruit was all 
pressed and the job done. This is espe- 
cially nice for Siberian crabs, plums, and 
grapes. A fruit that when steamed or 
cooked becomes a soft, compact mass like 
strawberries, does not do so well. The 
old way is better for it. 

At such work it is best to improve one’s 
time and make business go off lively ; so 
before commencing, it is well to have 
everything ready and convenient, plenty 
of hot water, plenty of vessels, such as 
large crocks and jars; two or three bags 
ready for the steamed fruit ; a good quan- 
tity of the fruit ready, heated or steamed, 
and a stout woman, or, better yet, a man 
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to run the press. The juice came out rich 
and abundant, and it was such a pleasure 
to make it up without feeling circum- 
scribed or limited. The grape juice in the 
bottom of the jars, of course, was not as 
pure and fine. It can be purified by let- 
ting it come to the boil and skimming it, 
but we used ours in making fruit jams, 
and we canned a quantity, which we found 
excellent to use in making mince pies in 
the winter, and to put into berry pies and 
sauce, and for many other uses which sug- 
gest themselves to the housewife. To get 
the pure pulp out of grapes, so as to avoid 
the seeds and skins, we placed the new 
colander on top of a four-gallon stone jar, 
and rubbed the fruit through it after it 
had been steamed or heated. 

The crab-apples gave a very fine juice 
obtained in this way. The fruit was cut 
in two, not peeled, nor were the cores re- 
moved. The seeds impart a fine flavor. 
We regard this new departure of Ida’s as 
invaluable, and so gratifying in many 


be 
ow tedious the old way of draining 
through a bag, and how the flies do annoy 
one, and how oppressive the heat, even 
though you have your work out on one of 
the shady porches. We used to carry all 
our things down cellar, and then so many 
steps were required in the prosecution of 
the work. The only objection we found 
with the new lard press was that it was 
made of iron, but this stands for nothing 
with a brisk woman, for one can get 
everything ready and handy, and if by 
any miscalculation there is any hindrance 
or delay, the machinery is easily washed 
and wiped dry and made as good as new. 

It is a good plan to save all juices and 
pulp of ripe fruits and berries, and can 
them carefully. At one’s leisure, or when 
needed, they can be used. 

We women had a good deal of fun the 
time that we were talking on this subject, 
and we brought out for inspection and 
opinion a sample of our “ Fisher butter.” 
How it did glisten through the glass, and 
how like rubies shone the conglomeration ! 

One said, “ What is it made out of?” and 
another said, “ It tastes like the good plums 
used to that we gathered along the banks 
of the Bonny Brook, when I was a little 
girl not older ’n Kitty,” and another said, 
“Oh! it is like the perfume of a bouquet 
of the flowers that comes from the old wide 
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bed down the centre of grandmother’s gar- 
den!” while Mrs. Oakes said, “It is peach 
and plum and strawberry and quince, and, 
oh! a little of the best of all put together 
amicably !” 

Then we told what it was made of, that 
one of our neighbors, Jabez Fisher, bor- 
rowed our copper kettle to make his apple- 
butter, and when he brought it home he 
fetched a half gallon of it ; nice it was, and 
made out of sweet cider thickened with 
a wage We two are away past the apple- 

utter period of our childhood, and didn’t 
care for it, so were modeled it into some- 
thing not so common, and we named it 
“Fisher butter.” So, to this half gallon, 
we added a quart, each, of nice peach and 

lum butters, and a pint glass each of the 
jellies of blackberry, quince, strawberry, 
and raspberry, with two pounds of loaf 
sugar, cooked all together, and the fine 
result was what the Club tasted, smelt, 
looked at, laughed over, and commented 
upon, while we joined them or followed 
after, blushing resignedly. 

We also added that the pretty conserve 
was made of peaches that came from a 
lovely country home in Pennsylvania ; the 

lums from a fat, broad, generous old 
arm in Wisconsin, and the delicious 
strawberries from a sweet, homey place in 
the suburbs of a city in Michigan. 

Why not have fruits gathered into bou- 
quets as well as flowers, that are gathered 
in other lands and held in sweet remem- 
brance, even after they have faded and 
withered ? 

So when we spread some of the “ Fisher 
butter” on ours or the babies’ hot biscuit, 
in imagination we are again at the beauti- 
ful country home in Pennsylvania, riding 
the old bay, going to church in the car- 
riage with the heroine in that story you all 
read with painful interest, “ How He Gor 
Her.” Ah me! would it were only a 
made-up story she told you! or, we are 
nutting or visiting or helping market the 
butter, and gather the delicious fruits on 
the old farm’s hills and valleys. 

And -while we taste, we seem again 


among the dear relatives in Wisconsin, 


visiting day after day amid scenes of feast- 
ing, seeing old faces and new faces ; or, we 
are in the pine woods of Michigan, glow- 
ing with the red of the “fire flowers;” at 
old Mackinac Island, tilting on -the fair 
waters; climbing the rugged steeps; rov- 





ing among the tangled cedars; on our 
knees scratching the moss off the old, old 
tombstones ; joining pleasure parties ; fol- 
lowing the thread of Miss Woolson’s 
“ Anne” with sorrowful interest ; at Petosky 
wading in the beautiful waters and sandy 
beaches of Lake Michigan; Bay View at 
the encampment—and—how delicious the 
“Fisher butter” is! 

There was a lull after we all had our 
laugh out, finally Mrs. Sweet said: “ Ifany 
of you Club women have any questions to 
ask now is a good time to do it, for this 
is a busy season, and we all have plenty 
of work to do at our homes.” 

Mrs. Bancroft looked down modestly, 
and said she was afraid her lard was not 
going to keep well, that every few years 
it became rancid before the cool weather 
in the fall, while other summers it kept 
good as new. Then the women discussed 
the lard question. Susy always had a 
good quality, and she always superin- 
tended the rendering of it herself. 

When it was put on in the kettles to 
cook, she put in enough water to start it 
going well, and added to every kettle 
which would yield ten or twelve gallons 
two heaping tablespoonfuls of baking soda. 
That caused all blood or impurity to cling 
to the meat, and the lard would be left 
very white and pure when cold. Care 
must be taken to put in the soda while 
the contents of the kettle are cold, or it 
will foam and run over. 

Mrs. Sweet had reheated lard, of which 
she was doubtful about its keeping quali- 
ties, put it in jars, tied a cloth over, and 
turned it bottom side upward in brine. 
She thought the air affected it unfavor- 
ably. 

3 the case of Mrs. Blair, she had filled 
her jars within a few inches of the top, and 
covered them with strong brine, but the 
brine was the heaviest, and it found its 
way to the bottom, so that plan did not 
work. Mrs. Lenox suggested putting a 
solution of saltpetre on top of the lard, as 
it is such an excellent preservative, but 
no woman had ever thought of or tried the 
experiment. Another wondered why re- 
heating the lard, and while cold adding 
the soda, would not answer. 

Certainly there is a way of managing 
the difficulty. It is a great loss to lose the 
jars of clean, white lard, and be obliged to 
exchange it at trifling figures for soap, or 
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to tax one’s time to make it up into soft 
soap to save it. 

There was nothing more to say, and the 
Club were going to adjourn, when Mary 
Bennett said to Mrs. Blair, in a low voice, 
“ Yes, tell it, it is something new, and some 
one may be benefited, I am sure.” 

Then Mrs. Blair said: 

“Tt is such a little thing, but I found out 
myself that the way to clean vessels from 
oil or varnish, is to fill them with strong 
lye and let them soak a few days. I 
noticed an unpleasant odor like grease or 
something in one of my coffee cups, and I 

ut some water and ashes of oak wood 
into it and it made it as sweet as new.” 

That is a good way to cleanse dishes 
that are in constant use; the weak lye is 
purifying. With indifferent help, one’s 
tableware is not always kindly and care- 
fully cared for. PresEY Ports. 


OUR POTATO FEASTS. 


NCE upon a time, deep down in the 
country, where stores were miles 
away and cities almost unheard of—while 
visitors in the winter-time were quite a 
curiosity from their rarity, lived a family 
who, although they spent their summers 
dispensing hospitality to friendly cousins 
and acquaintances, and had found no diffi- 
culty, then, in furnishing an ample and 
attractive table from the fruits of the 
earth, were still set into a state of conster- 
nation by the announcement of an inten- 
tion on the part of a couple of their friends 
to spend a few days with them at the time 
of year when the spring begins to blossom 
wo the winter supply of provisions to 
give out. 

A promised visit from the Thorns had 
before always brought about a jubilee ; 
this time it was received with almost 
groans. 

“They will starve, absolutely starve,” 
sighs the head of the commissary depart- 
ment. “Potatoes and potatoes and po- 
tatoes—how can they stand such meagre 
fare?” 

“Tt’s only for two days,” ventures our 
light-hearted mamma, “and it’s a good 
thing we have plenty of those wholesome 
and useful vegetables.” 

The careful housekeeper don’t very vis- 
ibly brighten at praise of the only provi- 


sion which is to do duty for guests—guests 
that they wish to attract again. 

She says, with a tear in her voice: 
“Dear me, they will have such asurfeit of 
your wholesome vegetable, I question if we 
will ever have the heart to ask them to 
come again, even when the chickens grow, 
and our neighbors kill their sheep.” 

“Why do people bury themselves in the 
country where they can’t buy what the 
need and don’t have any money to spend, 
if they could?” asks another sister. 

“Ask more easy questions—and we won’t 
answer them,” remarks the brother of the 
family. 

The mother tries to look cheerful 
enough to dispel the gloom. 

“ Listen, girls—it is about this— guests, 
potatoes, and little else” —the girls groan 
—“about ‘that—but guests we want back 
when there 7s something to eat. Then, my 
dears, don’t waste your energy in fretting, 
that’s of no use; take the bull by the 
horns and let us see what can be done.” 

“We can boil, bake, fry, roast, and 
stew potatoes,” says the head of the circle, 
in despair, and, for variety, we might offer 
some raw, like Colonel Sellers with his 
fine turnips. Potatoes and water, I sup- 
pose, would be as sustaining as turnips and 
water.” 

The mother thinks, and adds slowly to 
the list, “Croquettes—scolloped potato— 
soup—chipped—mashed—stuffed: shall I 
go on?” 

A smile breaks out on the faces of the 
family: they are obliged to admit there 
are capabilities in potatoes, more than they 
had supposed. 

“Don’t you remember the splendid po- 
tato pan-cakes?” says one. 

“And those creamy biscuits, made 
mostly of potatoes?” adds another. 

“And the potato pie we used to like so 
much?” 

“And the good spiced pudding?” 

A laugh breaks out this time; thescra 
don’t seem so dreadful after all, and the 
possibility of feeding our dear friends on 
potato diet not so entirely impracticable. 

So we did take the bull by the horns, 
with such effort and success that the 
Thorns fared quite well at the time of 
year when we had nothing to eat; so much 
so that in “the leafy heart of June,” 
when the country was full to overflowing 
with the plenty of the land, and our 
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friends had gathered around to help us love 
country life, the Thorns would gayly de- 
scribe the delicious meals we had served 
them when we said we had “nothing to 
eat,” and they did it so graphically that 
the others would beg us to let them have 
what was known as “our potato feasts.” 
I would like to tell a little about our 
efforts, especially to country people, for 
there are so many families, far and near, 
who shrink from the very name of “com- 
pany” in the winter, when the year’s sup- 
Ply is nearly gone; when we keep our- 
selves alive chiefly with bread, herrings, 
and potatoes; when the spring’s suppy 
seems years in coming—for it might help 
us to enjoy a friendly face or two at a time 
of the year when we are more apt .to be 
scared by the sight of one. 

Of course, we did first what all house- 
keeping books on table arrangement tell 
you todo. We polished up our glass and 
china till it glistened and shone—such a 
feast for the eye that not so much else was 
needed, or we thought so. But as our 

ests were of the sterner sex, we remem- 

red that they might not always be satis- 
fied by meeting their esthetic tastes— 
they might value the beautiful more as 
an accompaniment to the material food, 
and even prefer a large proportion of that, 
for they don’t “merely eat to'live.” Our 
first breakfast was arranged in about this 
way: Our hens were kind enough to 
allow us one egg for each of us. So we 
made them imposing and substantial with 
potatoes. After boiling and carefully 
mashing the potatoes with milk and but- 
ter, we spread them in a thick layer on a 
flat dish, and after browning nicely in the 
oven, we broke the eggs on top, returning 
to the oven till they were nicely set. 

This made a fine-looking dish for the 
head of the table—such a big one, the 
Thorns imagined we must have number- 
less eggs. That and a dish of fried pota- 
toes with onion flavoring served as relishes, 
and with potato fritters and good coffee, 
made a very good breakfast. 

Dinner at first seemed a problem hard 
to solve. We couldn’t give city people 
herring, and our last ham had already 
seen service and was too mutilated to 
appear; but we cut off all the nice part, 
minced it finely, and after baking potatoes 
in their skins, cut them in half with a 
sharp knife, scooped them out, and while 
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hot mashed them well. Some of this we 
mixed with the ham already minced— 
then boiled a pint of milk, put in the mix- 
ture, and thickened with an egg and corn- 
starch—then we filled up the skins with 
it and baked till it was brown on top. 

This was our “piece de resistance.” 
After this we made little cakes, thin, 
round, brown, and pretty, out of what was 
left of our mashed potatoes. Our nicest 
baking-dish we filled with potato hash, 
and this is how we made it: 

Cut up potatoes in small pieces, boil till 
tender ; thicken a quart of milk with flour 
rolled in butter; add chopped parsley, pep- 
per, and salt; put the milk and potatoes to- 
gether ; bake it. 

Potato salad followed, and a potato 
pudding, spiced beyond recognition of its 
principal material, crowned our dinner. 

For supper we ventured a few herring ; 
to give appetite for the potato fare, we 
had a large dish of croquettes ; these look 
so well, they are sure to be popular. We 
also had a cup-cake, made more plentiful 
by our abundant vegetable. 

Our next breakfast began with potato 
biscuit, made in this way: Seven rather 
small potatoes, well boiled and mashed, 
two cups of milk, warm, a cup of yeast, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar; flour for a 
thin batter. Let this rise four hours, then 
add a quarter of a pound of melted but- 
ter, salt it, and use flour enough to form a 
soft dough ; set this by, late in the evening, 
to rise till morning, then roll it out and 
cut into biscuits ; let them raise one hour 
and bake. 

We added a potato puff, made thus: 
Mashed potatoes heaped into a high mound, 
covered well with butter; then grated 
ham; bake this till it is brown. Then we 
had stewed potatoes, with bits of parsley 
and some tiny scraps of red pepper to 
add color and taste. 

Potato soup began our dinner. One 
quart of potatoes, boiled for ten minutes 
—the water poured off, and one quart of 
water, in which our hambone was boiled, 
was poured over the potatoes. Then the 
were boiled toa pulp and strained throug 
acolander. One quart of milk, thickened 
with butter and flour, was poured in just 
before serving ; it must be used while very 
hot. 

Our one duck which was not too tough 
to encounter was brought in, enlarged for 
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our consumption in this way: It was rich 
enough to give flavor to a large quantity 
of our one vegetable, so we baked them to- 
gether. We cut the duck into pieces, so 
as to conceal the size of the bird which 
was to furnish our dinner. The potatoes 
were arranged in a ring on a large meat 
dish, and a bed of small pieces was made 
in the middle to receive the dismembered 
fowl. On this the duck rose, high above 
its surrounding circumstances, and looked 
(to us) almost as imposing as a “stalled 
ox,” and we meant it to impose; we con- 
cocted as rich a gravy as we possibly could 
and poured it over the whole; it really 
looked well and tasted better, and helped 
to take away our appetites wonderfully. 

If you have a fancy vegetable cutter 
slice some potatoes and cut out leaves or 
stars, just as your shape is—even the cover 
of a little tin box will cut out rings or 
crescents—boil these shapes gently, so they 
don’t break. A yellow carrot or a red 
beet can be shaped also and will im- 
— the appearance of our fancy dish. 

ust before serving pour over a sauce made 
of milk thickened with butter and flour 
in which grated cheese is melted ; add salt 
and pepper. 

We had creamy mashed potatoes and 
others roasted in their skins, and potato 
pie for dessert; we hoped it would pass 
for pumpkin pie. 

At supper time we had what we call 
potato candles: little, high rolls of mashed 
potatoes with whites of eggs added. Make 
mounds as much like candles as possible ; 

ut them in the oven till hot, but not 

rown; place in centre of each “candle” 
an almond with the skin off. When 
ready to serve, light the candle and the 
almond will burn brightly. 

Another dish was a Dutch one. Boiled 

tatoes, chopped and browned in butter. 

ust before serving pour in well-beaten 
eggs and stir till all isscrambled. Boil 
small potatoes in their skins, not too soft, 
or they will lose shape; skin them while 
hot. Dip in egg and flour and fry as you 
would crullers in boiling lard till brown. 


Porators LyoNNAISED.—Have some 
cold potatoes, not too much cooked. Heat 
some butter, in which fry chopped onions 
till brown. Cut the potatoes into dice, 
and when well salted and peppered, put 
with the onion and butter—cook five 


minutes, stirring to keep from burning. 
I will add still a few more ways of using 
potatoes. It is impossible to be too com- 
prehensive with our most useful of all 
vegetables. 


Potato Sauap.—Slice half a dozen 
boiled potatoes into a dish. Mix together 
three tablespoonfuls of good oil, half a tea- 
spoonful of sugar, pepper, mustard, salt, and 
a little celery salt; add vinegar to: your 
taste, and pour the mixture over the pota- 
toes. A small quantity of chopped onion 
improves the flavor. 


Porators BaKkep.—Shape mashed 
potatoes into a high hill, cover with egg 
and butter. Brown it; stick sprigs of 
parsley all over it and serve. 


Porato Soup.—Put into a saucepan a 
little bacon cut in slices, some chopped 
onion, pepper and salt. Add water in 
which meat or bones have been boiled. 
After cooking quickly for an hour, add a 
quart of cut up potatoes; boil till they are 
soft and mash them well through the 
soup. 

SturFED PoraTors.—Bake potatoes 
in their skins till done. Cut off the tops 
and scoop out the contents. Beat well 
with butter, a little cream, the white of an 
egg, chopped parsley, pepper, and salt. 
Fill the skins again and brown in the 
oven; serve on napkin. MARTHA. 





SPRING DINNERS. 


HE poet Bryant tells us, in reference 
to the autumn : 


“The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of all the year,” 


but I believe most housekeepers will agree 
with me in considering that these epithets 
more justly describe the early spring, 
which is certainly the most trying and 
difficult season of the year as regards the 
table. In most country households it is 
a season of perplexity, almost of despair, 
to the housekeeper, especially if she be an 
inexperienced one. How forlorn the aver- 
age country table looks at this time of the 
year, with its foot-dish of boiled peas and 
middling, a dish of dried apples on one 
side, parsnips on the other, and probably 
rice or hominy at the head. Now is the 
time for a housekeeper to show her 
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generalship by forming such combinations 
with these unpopular materials as shall 
convert them into palatable dishes. 

First let us consider rice, which is the 
— standby with country house- 

eepers in the spring. Like the naught 
in arithmetic, it is insignificant when taken 
by itself, but very valuable when com- 
bined with other things. Few things are 
more dreary than a dish of rice “aw natu- 
rel,” but there are numerous palatable 
combinations into which rice may enter 
with other ingredients. 

A very skillful housekeeper of my ac- 
quaintance, finding that her family will 
not eat rice, “pure and simple,” prepares 
it as follows for them: First, she boils a 
teacup of rice, to which she adds, when 
done, a teacup or more of sweet milk, a 
tablespoonful of butter (or of lard when 
butter is scarce), a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a sprinkle of black pepper. Then 
she pours the rice into a greased baking- 
dish, and, lastly, beats up an egg, which 
she puts on top the rice. When this is 
baked a nice Yight brown it is a very 
palatable dish, and is very popular in 
every family where I have ever seen it 
tried. You may make a very nice hominy 
pudding by the same recipe. 

Another very palatable way of cooking 
rice is to stew it with tomatoes, about half 
a can of tomatoes to half a dish of rice. 
The cold rice left from the day before can 
be nicely utilized in this way. Put in a 
lump of butter, a little salt and pepper, 
and a few slices of onion. I had this 
recipe from an Italian lady, who said the 
dish was called “ risotto,” and that it was 
very popular in her country. She also 
said that a few slices of cheese would im- 
prove it, but I think it is more wholesome 
without this addition. 

I recall also another recipe for prepar- 
ing rice, given me by a foreign lady, a 

reparation known as “pilau,” an East 

ndian dish. Boil a teacup of rice thin 
and watery, or else thin it with sweet milk 
after boiling it. Season it with salt, pep- 

r, and butter, and pour it into a large 

aking-dish greased. Have ready a 
chicken prepared as if for frying or stew- 
ing. Parboil it, and then put the pieces 
of it in the rice and bake the dish a light 
brown. By this means the rice will be 
made more palatable, and one chicken 
can be made to do duty for a whole 
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family. We see that our friends, the 
East Indians, dwelling in a rice country, 
have to devise appetizing modes of cook- 
ing that article, lest its insipidity should 
become intolerable. 

Rice cakes are a nice, simple dessert in 
spring. If you have a teacup or two of 
cold rice left over from the day before, 
add to it a pint of flour, an egg or two, 
and enough milk to make it a batter of 
the proper consistency. Fry this as batter 
cakes, and eat them either with molasses 
of good quality or with butter and sugar. 
Cold rice is never “a drug in the market ” 
in households where they are in the habit 
of having waflles, batter bread, or batter 
cakes. It is a great addition to all these 
kinds of bread. Rice pudding is such a 
familiar dessert that it is unnecessary to 
give any directions for its preparation. I 
will merely say that a teacup full of rai- 
sins or dried currants will enhance its 
flavor, and that if you will be sufficiently 
liberal with your butter and eggs, you may 
relieve it of, the stigma of being a cheap 
and insipid dessert. 

Dried apples (another spring dish) are 
generally viewed with detestation, but by 
stirring them fine like marmalade, mash- 
ing them with a heavy kitchen spoon, 
sweetening them profusely and flavoring 
them with nutmeg or allspice, they are 
capable of making very nice puffs or va- 
lise puddings during the spring. But the 
nicest and most easily made simple pudding 
I know of is one called “ Feather pudding.” 
You make it of three teacups of flour, 
two eggs, beaten up, one and a-half cup 
of granulated sugar, one teaspoonful of 
soda and two of cream-of-tartar, and 
enough sweet milk to make a batter about 
as stiff as that of sponge cake. Bake it 
either in a bread pan or cake mold. It 
looks prettier and more showy, however, 
when baked in the latter. Prepare a sauce 
of two teacupfuls of brown sugar, a table- 
spoon of butter, with flavoring of lemon 
or cinnamon. Pour just enough water 
over the sugar to keep it from sticking. 
Serve this pudding hot. It presents the 
same effect as sponge cake, but it is much 
cheaper and simpler. 

Happy is the housekeeper who, as the 
spring opens, has a good stock of canned 
fruits and vegetables on hand. For her 
the spring is robbed of half its terrors. 
Canned tomatoes especially are a tower of 
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strength in the spring, as they are appetiz- 
ing when nearly everything else has palled 
onus. When the first warm days come 
they are very palatable served and 
dressed as a salad. They are especially 
appetizing at breakfast, as they go nicely 
with warm buttered rolls. A dessert of 
canned fruit is extremely refreshing when 
the enervating mildness of spring de- 
prives us of relish for solid food. 

But, after all, I believe Irish potatoes are 
the best stand-by a housekeeper can have 
in the spring if she is fortunate enough to 
keep a stock on hand so late in the season 
(I am addressing myself to country house- 
keepers now; of course, a ye house- 
keeper can replenish her stock ad libitum). 
Potatoes, like apples and eggs, are capable 
of being prepared in numerous appetizing 
ways, but as spring opens I think potato 
salad is particularly palatable, as we feel 
a natural craving for something acid at 
that season. Take a few cold potatoes 
left from dinner the day before, slice them, 
and if you have any fragments of cold 
veal, lamb, or chicken, cut up these fine, 
mix them with the sliced potatoes and 
season the whole with a little salt, pepper, 
mustard, celery seed, and a few table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. 

If you happen to have on hand any 
fragments of cold meat, either fowl or fresh 
meat, you can make nice croquettes of it 
by mincing it fine, mixing it with bread, 
crumbs and a couple of beaten up eggs, 
flavoring it with pepper and salt. Shape 
the croquettes like large, thick sausages, 
and dip them first in flour, and then in 
the well-beaten yelk of an egg before fry- 
ing them. It is a great art (and, I may 
add, science) in housekeeping to know how 
to combine fragments of half-used dishes 
into appetizing food, how to convert the 
almost consumed and bony joint of meat 
into palatable soup or stews, otherwise, 
such materials, brought repeatedly to the 
table will look and taste so stale and un- 
inviting that no one can manage to worry 
them down. In our household economy 
it is important to literally carry out the 
Scriptural injunction: “Gather up the 
fragments that remain that nothing be 


“Jost.” 


When the family get tired of eating 
fish cooked in the ordinary way in the 
spring, fish chowder will make an appe- 
tizing variety in the bill of fare, and this 


is, at any rate, I think, the best way to 
dispose of catfish. Boil the fish till they 
are tender enough to take out the bones. 
After removing these, cut the flesh into 
small pieces, and season it with salt, pep- 
per, and vinegar, adding a tablespoonful 
of butter. Put it in a pot or saucepan, 
and let it simmer before serving it. Add 
enough hot water to keep the bits of fish 
from sticking to the vessel. 

When everything else fails in the early 
spring, it is quite a treat to have a break- 
fast dinner, consisting of a pot of tea, cof- 
fee, or chocolate, and relays of hot biscuit 
and batter cakes or waffles, with a dish of 
fried ham and eggs at the foot of the table. 
I can well recall how I used to have such 
a dinner as a feast in my childhood. But 
a meal of this kind requires an ample 
supply of butter, and, unfortunately, the 
cows, by way of adding stress to the spring 
siege, have a way of going dry toward the 
end of winter and not calving till April. 
About this time, too, the housekeeper 
loses, in a great measure, at least, another 
one of her resources, her eggs, for she is 
forced to become very miserly in the use 
of these for the table when her hens begin 
taking to the nest. But just as the house- 
wife is almost at her wits’ end, the siege is 
raised a little by the appearance of turnip 
salad. A little later, when she is walking 
out in the garden some mild April evening, 
her heart is rejoiced by seeing the heads of 
young asparagus stalks peeping up out of 
the ground, and perhaps, about this same 
time, she will be further cheered by the 
children running with great glee to inform 
her of the arrival of a calf. But the 
siege will not be fairly raised till May, 
when the monotonous fare of the early 
spring will give place to green peas, let- 
tuce, onions, gooseberries, strawberries, 
and other delicacies. 

M. W. Earty. 


. RECIPES. 


(From Mrs. A. M. G., Portland, Me.) 


HERE is a recipe for a simple and 
wholesome dessert which is greatly es- 
teemed by our family. Pound a cupful 
of rice in a mortar, wash, and put in cold 
water to boil until nearly soft. Then add 
a pint of rich, sweet milk, and boil it, stir- 
ring constantly until thoroughly cooked. 
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Salt, sweeten, and flavor to your taste. I 
use three tablespoonfuls of sugar, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, and usually flavor 
very slightly with vanilla. Dip your 
molds (I use common cups) into cold 
water before filling with the rice, which 
will turn out in half an hour or even less, 
but is better if allowed to stand twice as 
long. 

A good sauce for the above is made as 
follows:—One pint of fresh milk, two eggs, 
one teaspoonful of corn-starch, one-half 
cupful of granulated sugar. Bring the 
milk to a boiling point, stir the corn-starch 
in a little cold milk and add to the boil- 
ing milk, stirring until it cooks—beat eggs 
and sugar together and add to the rest— 
and take quickly from the fire. Flavor 
with vanilla or what you like when cool. 
A nice sauce, too, if you are so fortunate 
as to have the ingredients at hand, is 
made by stirring together one cupful of 
cream and the same quantity of nice pre- 
serves. I sometimes give our family this 
as a special treat. 

Now, will somebody please send in a well- 
tried recipe for making the somewhat 
famous and (to me) difficult “angel cake”? 
I have tried several times to make it, with 
indifferent success. 


(From “A Friend,” San Diego, California.) 

Dear “Home” :—I inclose herewith a 
recipe for making the “Hot Cross Buns,” 
of which I suppose your housekeepers all 
have heard, but may not all know how to 
make. The recipe was given me by an 
English lady, and is reliable. 

Make a sponge to set over night of three 
cups of milk, one cup of lively, home- 
made yeast, and sufficient flour to form a 
stiff batter. Next morning add to the light 
sponge one cup of sugar, two-thirds of a 
cup of melted butter, one teaspoonful of 

rated nutmeg, pinch of salt, and flour to 
aor) Knead thoroughly, and let rise 
five or six hours. Then take from the 

an, roll out to the thickness of three- 
ourths of an inch, cut out like biscuit, and 
place in a buttered pan, buttering the 
edges of every other cake, so they will 
break apart neatly when baked. After 
they have risen sufficiently, say from half 
to three-quarters of an hour, make a 
cross in the top of each with a knife and 

ut immediately into a medium hot oven. 

t them brown nicely, and brush the tops 


with beaten white of egg and sugar be- _ 


fore they are cool. Will some of our 
“Home” housekeepers please try this re- 
cipe and report success? 


(From Mrs. G. A. Dixon, Springfield, 
Mass. ) 

HERE is a nice and economical break- 
fast, or even a dinner dish, which is a de- 
cided favorite with our family. Take the 
remnants of roast beef, steak, or other 
meat, whatever it happens to be, so that it 
is mainly lean, chop it very fine, and an 
equal proportion of bread-crumbs, a 
chopped onion or two, if you like them, 
season with pepper and salt, moisten with 
butter or the beef-drippings—or, if roast 
beef is used, it is nice to use the gravy that 
was left with it. Mix all well together, 
and make into thin, flat cakes. Boil and 
mash some potatoes, if you had not some 
left over, as is often the case, and spread 
a layer on the bottom and top of each 
beef cake. Lay the “sandwiches” on a 
platter, place some bits of butter on the 
top of each, and put them in a hot oven 
long enough to brown. 

Will some one please send a recipe for 
good ice-cream, not too expensive? Also a 
recipe for ribbon-cake? 


(From “Sister Mary,” Topsham, Maine.) 
REMEDY WantTED.—I know, dear sis- 
ters, you will think mine an odd request, 
and perhaps it is; but I would liketo know 
if some of you can give me a recipe or 
remedy for those sudden fits of depression 
known as “the blues.” I am very much 
troubled with them—they come upon me 
suddenly, unawares, quite like “a thief in 
the night,” and I cannot fight them away 
until they have had their “run,” which is 
usually not less than twenty-four hours. 
I have no just cause for such depression of 
spirits, and for my own sake and that of 
my family I would like to discover some 
method of successfully combating it. 


(From Mrs. Maria W., Salem, Mass.) 

Corn Dopcers.—One pint of corn- 
meal, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
salt to taste. Seald with boiling water, 
and beat quick and hard for five minutes; 
then drop from a large spoon on a but- 
tered baking-sheet. Your batter should 
be just thick enough to flatten on the bot- 
tom, the cakes being quite high in the 
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middle. Bakein a hot oven. My family 
like corn dodgers made by this rule better 
than those which are fried in hot fat. 


Will some of our “Home” house- 
keepers please try the rule for making 
“no-egg cake,” which is herewith given. 
Now, when eggs are scarce, I think it will 
be acceptable to many: Cream one cup 
of sugar with a piece of butter as large 
as an egg. Add a cupful of sour milk in 
which a teaspoonful of saleratus is dis- 
solved, a heaping teaspoonful of all kinds 
of spice, mixed, two and a half cupfuls of 
flour, and one cupful of chopped raisins, 
or the same amount of mixed fruit, rai- 
sins, currants, and citron, if you like it 
better. Now that I have contributed my 
mite, I feel more free to ask one or two 
questions. Will some one kindly tell me 
how to make the soup-stock which we 
read of and hear about so frequently? 
Also give a recipe for making ox-tail 
soup? 


(From Mrs. R. 8. G., Caribou, Maine.) 
I sHALL be glad if some one will send in 
a recipe telling how to make “ harlequin 
cake.” I have eaten this, and been told 


it was not expensive, but I do not know 
how to make it for myself. 

In homes where there are children, 
candy of some sort seems almost as much 
of a necessity as bread and butter, and 
many mothers like to make it themselves, 
feeling sure then that nothing harmful 
enters into its composition. For little 
birthday celebrations and holiday gather- 
ings, chocolate caramels made by the fol- 
lowing rule have no superior, neither are 
they at all unwholesome : 

ne cupful of nice molasses, one cup- 
ful of brown, and the same of white 
granulated sugar, and two cupfuls of 
grated chocolate. Melt the chocolate 
with two cupfuls of cream into which has 
been stirred a teaspoonful of flour. Rub 
the chocolate to a paste with a little of the 
cream at first; then boil all together half 
an hour, or until the mixture will harden 
by dropping into cold water, taking care 
not to let it burn. Flavor to taste with 
vanilla, pour into shallow, buttered dishes 
to cool, and when it has hardened a little 
mark it fancifully, and check off in 
squares with a buttered knife. I have 
other recipes for home-made candies, which 
I will give if any one would like. 





TEMPERANCE. 





GIRLS AND TEMPERANCE. 
“ Uselessly, aimlessly, drifting through life, 
What was I made for? For somebody’s wife 
I am told by my mother ; granting this to be true, 
Then somebody keeps himself strangely from 
view.” 


HUS quoted a lady advocate of wo- 
man’s suffrage, whom it was once my 

lot to hear, and the application she made 
of the above sentiment was something like 
this. Since women are not allowed the 
right to vote, they are not particularly 
concerned about the great questions of the 
day. Consequently, girls are not taught 
to think or study about those subjects of 
public interest, nor trained to any par- 
ticular business or aim in life, except to 
idly wait for that happy day, when some 
man should ask her to be his wife. This 
deplorable condition, as the spedker repre- 


sented, could only be remedied by giving 
her the ballot. 

Whether it would be to the advantage 
of woman or society that she should be 
granted the right of suffrage, is not my 
purpose to discuss ; but to show the fallacy 
of the above argument, and to point out 
a particular work of public interest in 
which girls can accomplish much with no 
more privileges than they now possess. 

Girls, there is no excuse for inactivity 
or idleness. All the important public 
questions that interest the sterner sex, are 
of interest to you. Just as much as your 
brothers, should you have some useful 
employment, some worthy aim in life, and 
earnestly endeavor to attain it. Even 
though you consider the love of some 
good, loyal heart as the crowning glory of 
your life, it will come to you all the sooner 
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and surer by proving yourselves useful 
and worthy, and not by . 


“ Uselessly, aimlessly, drifting through life.” 


The particular work to which I wish to 
call the attention of the girls, and in 
which I believe they can prove themselves 
important factors in the solution of a great 
moral problem, is a grand, a noble work— 
one which has occupied the minds of some 
of our best thinkers, secured the sympathy 
of our noblest men and women, and en- 
listed the services of our grandest lec- 
turers; I mean the temperance reform. 
Perhaps no subject has been talked about 
or written about more than this. Parents 
have been advised to train their children 
in correct views and habits on this sub- 
ject ; teachers are instructed to instill into 
the minds of their pupils true principles 
of temperance; boys are warned of their 
danger ; and voters are being constantly 
reminded of their duties in this matter ; 
but little has been said about what the 

irls can do. And do you know, my dear 
girls, that in this great work you can play 
as important a part as any one in the 
grand army of workers? Do you know 
that, let men and women do all they may, 
we must look to you largely to bring 
about any reform among the young men? 
You who are so conscious of the power of 
your sweet looks and winning ways, can- 
not but exert a strong influence in this 
matter if you only use all your powers in 
the right direction. I do not mean that 
you must all become public speakers, and 
go about lecturing on temperance; nor 
even that you must feel called upon to 
administer private lectures to every young 
_ Man of your acquaintance. You might 
do more harm than good by adopting this 
course, unless you have a special adapta- 
tion for that line of work. There isa 
subtle, silent, often unconscious influence, 
which all of us exert more or less upon 
those around us; and this same influence 
you can use to greatly advance the tem- 

rance cause. 

First, by living pure and noble lives. 
The better the life the greater will be its 
influence for any good. A Sabbath- 
breaker will not take reproof kindly from 
a profane man; a thief is not a fit person 
to reform a murderer; so those who would 
accomplish most in the temperance reform 
must show clean and spotless records. 








A pure soul is like the clear water of a 


Spring, it gives back to the beholder a 


perfect image of himself with all his 
defects, and not a clouded and blurred 
reflection. Let your lives be so pure that 
a kindly word of admonition or advice to 
an erring brother may not receive the re- 
buke, first clear your own life of impuri- 
ties. 

The brother is most touched by the 
pleadings of the sister’ who has given him 
no cause to say, “You are just as bad.” 
The boy hesitates longest, if tempted to 
take the social glass or first cigar, when 
the disapproving look or word comes from 
the dear girl who has won his deepest re- 
spect and reverence. 

Again, you can use your influence for 
or against this reform in the choice of 
your’ associates. When you accept the 
company of a young man whom you know 
drinks intoxicating liquor, uses tobacco, 
or indulges in any other vices, you are 
silently saying, “I approve of these 
things.” I once heard a young man say 
that most girls liked a fellow better who 
was a “little fast.” The poor discrimina- 
tion which some young ladies exhibit in 
the selection of their associates would 
seem to indicate that such was the fact in 
their case; and surely, you are not using 
your influence for the best, if you give a 
young man the impression that his inclina- 
tion to be “fast” will be to his advantage 
in your estimation. 

erhaps the young man is pleasant 
company, and you argue that he is gentle- 
manly, and does not indulge in drink, 
profanity, or any of his little vices when 
In your presence, and consequently there 
is no harm in your enjoying his society. 
My dear girls, you cannot be intimate 
with such persons without tacitly giving 
your sanction to their acts; you cannot 
touch mud without soiling your hands. 
The pure mountain stream becomes 
cloudy and impure where it unites with 
the muddy river. 

I do not mean that you must recoil 
within yourselves like a snail, and scarcely 

k to any one for fear of contamina- 
tion. You can have a kind look and 
word for every one, can even lend a help- 
ing hand to a fallen brother or sister when 
you find an opportunity, and still hold 
yourself aloof from their vices and show 
your disapproval of them. 
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Christ associated with publicans and 
sinners, but only in a spirit of helping 
them, and not with the intimacy He ex- 
hibited toward His disciples. Well-chosen 
and kindly advice or warning, words of 
cheer and encouragement to those who are 
striving to do better, may do good; but 
intimate association with those who per- 
sist in wrong-doing will only weaken the 
cause for which you are striving, and de- 
tract from your own good name. 

Do you say that to use so high a stand- 
ard in selecting your friends would very 
much limit the circle of your associates ? 
Then let that circle be limited. Better 
have no company than bad company. 
By your requiring a higher standard of 
morals from your gentlemen friends will 
their standard of morals be raised, and in 
no other way. 

If, then, you should be so careful in the 
choice of your friends and associates, how 
much more ought you to use great cau- 
tion and good judgment in bestowing 
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your heart’s best affections? The very 
fact that young men of loose habits and 
often known drunkards, obtain wives 
from among the best of women, shows 
that the girls and women of our land, 
with all their temperance societies and 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
are not using all their best efforts for the 
right on this question. 

Don’t think to reform a man by marry- 
ing him. Instead of your elevating him, 
your own degradation will be the almost 
inevitable result. 

And so, my dear girls, when the old, 
old question is presented to you, first ascer- 
tain if the questioner has true habits and 
principles of temperance, and if the prof- 
fered heart and ise are as pure and un- 
defiled as your own; for otherwise, by 
your acceptance, you are but putting 
your influence in favor of intemperance 
and against virtue, and hazarding your 
own happiness. 

Apa M. Srumpson. 
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TABLE MAT. 


TABLE ar ela gennti, igs new 
ore my no- 


in table mats has just come 
VOL, LV.—47. 


tice, which are extremely pretty and a 
great improvement on the crocheted ones. 
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The centres of these are made of “Java 
canvas;” the borders are crocheted on in 
shell stitch. Cut the centres the sizes de- 
sired, hem them around. Work a band 
of daisies around the edge an inch deep, 
and inside of that a row of herring-bone 
with the white cotton. Of course, the 


SCARF FOR UPRIGHT PIANO, 


mats must be an even number of inches 
each way, whether large or small. Three 
rows of shells form the border. “Ger- 


mania Knitting Cotton” is the best for 
the purpose, No. 4. It comes in packages, 
at thirty-eight cents a package. If you 
cannot obtain this, use the coarsest white 
ball cotton. 





ScarF FoR Upricut Prano.—One of 
the most unique scarfs for an upright 
piano I have seen in a long time is given 
in this number. It is so suggestive for 
the purpose intended. The body of it is 
of a deep shade of red plush; the ends, 
of a strip of broad, white sash ribbon, 





SACHET. 


with the bars of music painted on in 
black. It is finished across the ends with 
heavy plush fringe the color of the mid- 
dle. It is lined with surah the shade of 
the plush. The same idea could be car- 
ried out in one of less expense by substi- 
tuting red and white felt for the wm Gor and 
satin and lined with sateen. 
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Sacuet.—A novel idea for a sachet is 
given here. It is to be made of ribbon 
and decorated with painting or embroid- 
ery. A piece of ribbon twenty inches in 
length and two inches wide is required for 
one. 
®.. This is folded and over-handed together 
on the side to within an inch of the top. 
It is filled with cotton highly scented with 
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blue and tan color, form a pretty combina- 
tion, but that will have to depend entirely 
upon the color of the room. 

To make one, take a square of felt and 
mark the line for the depth of the fringe 
three inches and a half on the under side, 
with the aid of a yard stick and a piece 
of chalk, then draw a line an inch and 
a half above that, another three inches 
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TABLE CLOTH. 


sachet powder and tied together with nar- 
row feather-edged ribbon. 

The butterflies are painted on in their 
natural hues. This may be added in gilt 
if desired : 

“Be like the butterflies bright and fair, 
Gathering sunshine everywhere.” 


TaBLE CLotu.—A pretty and econom- 
ical cloth for the sitting-room table is de- 
scribed here as being made of two shades 
of felt. Olive and scarlet, or peacock 


above that; divide the space between the 
last two lines into squares, and cut the di- 
vision lines with a sharp penknife. Cut 
a strip of felt the width of those spaces 
and weave it in as seen here. ng 
stitches of light crewels are worked in the 
dark blocks and vice versa. 

Cut the edge in strips an eighth of an 
inch wide up to the line, and a piece of the 
dark to correspond with it, leaving a head- 
ing an inch wide to sewit on. Blind- 
stitch it on underneath the other. 








EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





The quaint old Irish ballad, “Kitty of Cole- 
raine,” is charmingly illustrated by Edwin A. 
Abbey in the May Harper’s. As this little bal- 
lad is seldom found in collections of poetry, we 
reprint it entire: 


S beautiful Kitty one morning was 
tripping, 
With a pitcher of milk from the fair of 
Coleraine, 
When shesaw me she stumbled, the pitcher 
it tumbled, 
And all the sweet buttermilk water’d 
the plain. 


“Oh! what shall I do now? 
ing at you, now. 
Sure, sure, such a pitcher I’ll ne’er meet 


’Twas look- 


again 
*Twas the pride of my dairy. O Barney 
peo 


Mc 
You’re sent as a plague to the girls of 
Coleraine !” 
I sat down beside her, and gently did 
chide her, 
That such a misfortune should give her 
such pain. 
A kiss then I gave her. Before I did 
leave her, 
She vow’d for such pleasure she’d break 
it again. 
*Twas the haymaking season. I can’t tell 
the reason— 


Misfortunes will never come single— 
that’s plain— 
For, very soon after poor Kitty’s disaster, 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Cole- 
raine. 
The authorship of these verses is generally 
iven as anonymous, but careful investigation 


as recently discovered that the writer is Ed- 
ward Lysaght. 


TO-MORROW. 


W* will gather flowers to-morrow, 
When the mist of rain is o’er, 
When the air is warm and sunny, 

And the tempest howls no more ; 
But the flowers are parched and faded, 
For the clouds have passed away, 
And we leave them oth eagpthandd, 

Though to-morrow is to-day. 
656 


We will climb the hills to-morrow, 
In the morning cool and bright: 

Who could scale these rugged mountains 
In the noontide’s scorching light ? 

But the snow-wreaths clothe the summits, 
And the mists hang chill and gray, 

And we leave the slopes untrodden, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


We will lend an ear to-morrow 
To our fallen sisters’ woes ; 
We can scarcely hear their voices 
While the music comes and goes. 
But along the thorny highway 
Still with weary feet ces stray, 
And we pass them by, unheeding, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


We will leave our work to-morrow, 
And with eager hands and strong, 
We will lead the little children 
Far away from paths of wrong. 
But our hands grow old and feeble, 
And the work goes on for aye, 
And the little children—perish, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


We will raise our eyes to-morrow 
To the cross on Calvary’s brow ; 
At our feet the gold is sparkling, 
So we cannot heed it now. 
But we clutch the glittering fragments, 
*Mid the dust and mire and clay, 
And we cannot raise our eyelids, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 
Brown Rosin. 


DER VATER-MILL. 


READS aboudt dot vater-mill dot 
runs der life-long day, 

Und how der vater don’d coom pack vhen 
vonce id flows avay ; 

Und off der mill shtream dot glides on so 
beacefully und shtill, 

Bud don’d vas putting in more vork on 
dot same vater-mill. 

Der boet says ’tvas bedder dot you holdt 
dis broverb fast, 

“Der mill id don’d vould grind some 
more mit vater dot vas past.” 
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Dot boem id vas peautiful to read aboudt; 
dot so! 

But eef dot vater vasn’t past, how could 
dot mill veel go? 

Und vhy make drouble mit dot mill vhen 
id vas been inclined 

To dake each obbordunity dot’s gifen id to 
grind ? 

Und vhen der vater cooms along in qvan- 
didies so fast, 

Id lets some oder mill dake oup der vater 
dot vas past. 


Dhen der boet shange der subject, und he 
dells us vonce again ; 

“Der sickle neffer more shall reap der 
yellow, garnered grain.” 

Vell, vonce vas blendy, aint id? Id 
vouldn’t been so nice 

To haf dot sickle reaping oup der same 
grain ofer twice! 

Vhy, vot’s der use off cutting oup der 
grass alreaty mown? 

Id vas pest, mine moder dole me, to let 
vell enough alone. 
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“Der summer vinds refife no more leaves 
strewn o’er earth und main.” 

Vell, who vants to refifedhem? Dhere 
vas blendy more again ! 

Der summer vinds dhey shtep righdt oup 
in goot time to prepare 

Dhose blants und drees for oder leaves; 
dhere soon vas creen vones dhere. 

Shust bear dis adverb on your mindts, 
mine friendts, und hold id fast; 

Der new leaves don’d vas been aroundt 
undil der oldt vas past. 


Dhen neffer mindt der leaves dot’s dead, 
der grain dot’s in der bin; 

Dhey both off dhem haf had dheir day 
und shus vas gathered in. 

Und neffer mindt der vater when id vonce 
goes droo der mill ; 

Ids vork vas done! Dhere’s blendy more 
dot vaits, ids blace to fill. 

Let each von dake his moral, vrom der 
king down to der peasant ; 

Don’d mindt der vater dot vas past, budt 
der vater dot vas bresent. 


C. F. Apams, in Louisville Courier-Journal. 





“HOME” PUZZLES. 





ees in the August number. 


All communications relative to this 


should be addressed to the “Puzzle Editor Home MaGazine,” Box 913, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“Home” PuzzzE No. 34. 


LADDER. 


Left-hand standard, read up: Excite- 
ment. 
Right-hand standard, read up: Becom- 


ing. 

Rounds, read up: 1. Aninsect. 2. To 

impoverish. 3. Acluster. 4. Attentive. 
MyrtTLe GREEN. 


“Home” Puzzze No. 35. 
WORD DISCOVERIES. 


1. A resinous substance in a three- 
masted vessel. 

2. An evil-worker in a fresh-water mol- 
lusk. ; 

3. Moisture in a hard biscuit. 

4, An alloy of copper, tin, iron, etc., in 
filings. 

5. A waterfall in a salt marsh. 

6. A money of account in a fragrant 
resin. 

7. A fit of anger in obstinacy. 

BRownIE. 


“Home” PuzzxeE No. 36. 
DOUBLE-LETTER ENIGMA. 


In the “perfume” of the flowers, 
In the rushing summer “showers ;” 


OST pa ee 5 Cosas 
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In the “daisy’s” modest bloom, 

In the “ night-shade’s” deadly gloom ; 

In the “orchids” at our feet, 

In “anemone” so sweet ; 

In the “sunflower,” grand and tall, 

Whole, an annual plant we call. 
JAEL WYE. 


“Home” PuzzitE No. 37. 
ANAGRAMS. 


1. Pat one’s dog. 2. One pound costs 
E. 3. One price, Scip. 4. One ball, 
mos’ly. 5. One ant sails. 6. One cab is 
“=” PETER PIPER. 


“Home” Puzz.e No. 38. 
WORD SQUARE. 


1. Marked. 2. The beginning of a 
famous song during the French Revolu- 
tion. 3. An animal. 4. A feminine 
name. 5. A genus of plants. 

Mary LANDER. 


“Home” PuzzuE No. 39. 
BROKEN WORDS. 


1. Break a modillion into a vehicle and 

suggestion. 
. An instance into a light, quick blow 

and a sea-fowl. 

3. A bird into an earthy mineral and a 
filerel. 

4, A plant into a bird and a measure. 

5. A plant into an insect and failure. 

6. A small line into a vehicle and a 
vessel. Datsy DEANE. 


“Home” Puzzie No. 40. 


C Cryptogram. 

“Bmfy nx xt wfw) fx f ifd ns Ozsj? 
Ynjs, nk ja jw, htrj ujwk jhy ifdx— 
Bmjs mjfajs ywnjx ymj jfwym nk xmj 

gj ns yzsj, 
Fsi tajwimjw xtkyqd nyx bfwr jfw qfdx.” 
‘Masorte M. 
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To Our “Home” Puzzuers. 


For the first complete list of solutions 
to this month’s “Home” puzzles we offer 
“Following the Flag,” by Charles Carle- 
ton Coffin. To every one of our puzzlers 
sending correct answers to two out of the 
seven June “Home” puzzles we will send 
a complete book, in pamphlet form. 
These prizes are not alone for the first 
solvers, but for every one. 

All answers should be received at the 
“Home” office by 15th June, 1887. We 
allow for distance in award of prizes. 
Readers of the “Homer MaGazing,” old 
and young, in all parts of the country, are 
heartily invited to compete for prizes and 
send original puzzles for publication, as 
above directed. 


PrizE WINNERS FOR MARCH. 


Autograph Album, Sara, Etna, Lick- 
ing Co., O. “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
Hepsie D. Adams, Kittery, Me. Ander- 
sen’s “Fairy Tales,” “Brownie,” Port- 
land, Me. , * complete list was received. 


“Home” Puzzuers’ CHAT. 


Hepsie.—We trust you will be pleased 
with the prize you have won, and will 
visit our puzzle corner every month. 

“Brownie.’—That “flat” was very 
acceptable, as your puzzles usually are. 

Sara.—We are glad you were pleased 
with your prize, and hope you will be 


_ equally so with the one awarded this 


month. 

Puzzlers all— We have a new idea, and 
would like to know how it strikes every 
one of you. What do you say to a “Roll 
of Honor,” upon which each month shall 
appear the names of those who send com- 
plete lists of solutions?—the one whose 
name appears oftenest on the roll for a 
year to receive a handsome prize at its 
close. We want to make this department 
of the “Home” a pronounced success, and 
nothing will be’ easier, if we all “take 
hold” in earnest. 











FASHION NOTES. 





F all fancy woolen materials, barege is 
at once the most elegant and the most 
durable, and we are very glad to see it 
once more among fashionable fabrics. 
The new barege does not very much re- 
semble that which was so much in vogue 
twenty years ago. It is of a finer make, 
and is more akin in texture to muslin-de- 
laine than to woolen gauze. In self-colors 
it will be much employed this summer in 
draperies combined with surah or glace 
silk ; in pretty fancy patterns it will make 
up nice summer costumes over an under- 
skirt of thin silk or satinette. 

Sometimes the self-colored and the fancy 
barege are combined. Thus, a pretty tol- 
lette has the underdress of plain pale-blue 
barege; the skirt is plaited surplice fash- 
ion in narrow plaits; the high bodice is 
also finely plaited, like a chemisette, and 
put on close up to the throat on to a nar- 
row band. A loose blouse of pale-blue 
barege sprigged with white is worn over 
this; it is made three-quarters high, gath- 
ered on to a mere piping of blue silk; it 
falls in loose plaits, and is draped high 
up over the left hip with invisible stitches. 
The sleeves are full and gathered on to a 
blue silk piping like the bodice, over the 
elbow. This makes up a very becoming 
afternoon, reception, or dinner dress for a 
young lady. 

. Very pretty printed muslins are shown, 
but ladies are rather shy of them on ac- 
count of the enormous cost of clear- 
starching and getting-up, besides which 
muslins are terrible for getting crumpled, 
so that in general we prefer the pretty 
fancy materials, which are just as cool to 
wear and keep fresh much longer. 

Another way of making up the bodice 
is to plait the fronts and cross them over 
a peaked plastron or shoulder-piece. In 
new spring toilettes the shoulder-piece of 
velvet or plush is exchanged for one of 
embroidered silk or cashmere, or else of 
the same material as the dress, if a fancy 
woolen fabric, finely plaited and laid on 
to a silk lining; a honeycomb pattern is 
also sometimes substituted for the plaiting. 

Jackets are made well-fitting at the 


back, being drawn close to the waist: by 
ribbons stitched on inside behind, and tied 
in front; the fronts are loose, being fast- 
ened at the top only with one button. 
Another model is perfectly fitting and 
double-breasted, with two rows of buttons 
down the front. Young ladies generally 
prefer the jacket to the short mantle, 
which is chiefly adopted by married 
ladies. 

Suits, in beige and buff-colored vivogne 
or twilled cloth, are made with the skirt 
in large double plaits; bodice also plaited 
in front, and fastened round the waist 
with a leather belt. The jacket to match 
is made after the fashion of the model 
above described, tight fitting at the back, 
loose, and open in front. It is lined with 
red or heliotrope colored silk, the lining 
showing in front, but has no trimming 
whatever beyond large fancy buttons. 

Hats are decidedly lower in the crown, 
the brim generally turned up, the trim- 
ming still towering up a good deal ; as for 
bonnets, they are not as yet much larger 
than last winter’s capotes; but we are told 
to expect a change when the season is 
more advanced. 

As for hats, they are already of very 
large dimensions, the crown lower than 
last summer, but the brim considerably 
broader, lowered on one side and turned 
up on the other. Whole birds or fancy 
feather trimmings, including the head and 
tail and part of the wings, are much used 
for ornamenting them; also bows formed 
of superposed loops flying fashion, fastened 
here and there by gilt or jeweled pins. 

Pretty costumes are made of fancy gri- 
saille material, and composed of a tunic 
and underskirt. The bodice is gathered 
round the neck and waist, and fastened 
on the left side with a row of fancy bro- 
caded gall6on in gray or silver or gold. 
The tunic is draped into two small paniers 
on each side and a puff at the back. A 
belt trimmed with the brocaded galloon 
is fastened at the waist with an oval gold 
or silver buckle, and thence falls into two 
lapels in the middle. The underskirt is 
plaited in flat, wide plaits. sin 
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Dresses of sprigged muslin-de-laine and 
other light fancy woolens are made 
with a bodice similar to the above, only 
the tunic is simply continued from the 
waist downward, the front overlapping the 
back part at the side, and being slightly 
draped only over a gathered skirt. Round 
waist with a sash or belt. The edge of 
the tunic is scalloped out and embroidered 
to match the pattern. 

Printed muslins will be made in the 
same way, very slightly draped over an 
underskirt of silk or satinette, made quite 
plain. Some few models have puffed-out 
sleeves; but the greater number have 
tight sleeves, short to the elbow, and then 
finished with a bracelet of ribbon and bow 
with short ends. 

With all light materials the bodice, 
gathered like a chemisette on to a band 
round the neck, will be very fashionable, 
but becoming only to ladies of slight 
figures. Those who, on the contrary, are 

with rather too much embonpoint 

will still adhere to the plain bodice, 

sed in front. This style is renov ated 

the various styles of shoulder-pieces 

<a in fashion. The peaked shoulder- 

piece in particular makes the figure look 
much slighter. 

A new style of jacket is perfectly tight- 
fitting and comes down a little below the 
waist. It is finished at the neck by a 
neat little turned-up collar, and very 
slightly open in front to show a narrow 
vest buttoned down the middle. Tight 
sleeves. This jacket is generally made of 
plain velvet, sometimes of fine cloth or 
cashmere, with the vest of white piqué or 
of light-colored silk. When worn with a 
draped skirt of some pretty silk or fancy 
woolen material, with a tab of velvet to 
match the jacket, it makes up a very ele- 
gant toilette. 

Let us note, also,a new and unique 
style of trimming which is in great vogue 


just now; we mean a sort of galloon, 
formed of three or five rows of the dried 
and varnished spikes of common fir-cones 
fastened upon a stripe of thick silk ribbon. 
We give this as a novelty, rather than as 
anything particularly pretty; it is used 
for trimming jackets and mantles, and 
also as an edging to panels and robings 
put on plain over plaited or gathered 
skirts. 

There are also galloons in shaded stripes 
which form pretty trimmings to self-colored 
materials, and pt bn the pattern of which 
is brocaded in imitation of Russian em- 
broidery. These galloons are put on in 
stripes so as to simulate plastrons or 
panels over self-colored dresses. 


M. WorrtaH’s’' EsTaBLISHMENT.— 
Worth’s establishment is in the Rue de la 
Paix, Paris, the whole building being oc- 
cupied, at a rental of one hundred and 
twenty thousand francs a year. In the 
height of the season he employs about one 
thousand persons, all of whom are paid 
monthly wages. They eat in the house, 
but are lodged elsewhere. Two short 
flights of stairs lead up to the floor where 
Worth and his saleswomen and modelers 
are ready to attend all visitors. Model 
women in dressmaking establishments are 
different persons from model women in 
painters’ studios. Both, however, have 
artistic tastes, and may be classed together 
as auxiliaries in the world of art. The 
floors of all the rooms are uncarpeted, 
and the cracks between the boards are 
rich in dropped pins. Some of the ladies 
had on gowns of the Louis Quinze period ; 
others wore a la mode Parisienne; others, 
still, showed a decidedly London get-up, 
while a few were in working garb—a 
dress of dark, cheap stuff, dark-brown 
apron, scissors hanging at waist, and 
breast of dress stuck full of pins. 


~ 











CUTTINGS. 





A Woman’s Sratistics.—* A Woman” 
thus writes to the Fort Worth (Texas) 
Gazette: “My homeless friend, you say 


‘you have for bye y longed for the free, 


independent life of the farmer, but have 
never been able to get enough of money 
together to buy a farm. But that is just 
where you are mistaken. For several 
years you have been drinking a = im- 
proved farm at the rate of one hundred 
square feet a gulp. Figure it out your- 
self. An acre of land contains forty-three 
thousand five hundred and sixty square 
feet. Estimating land at forty-three dol- 
lars and fifty-six cents per acre, you will 
see that is just one mill per square foot, 
and one cent for ten square feet. Now, 
pour down the fiery dose and imagine you 
are swallowing a strawberry patch. Call 
in five of your friends and have them help 
you gulp down a five-hundred-foot garden. 
Get on a prolonged spree and see how long 
it requires to swallow a pasture large 
enough to feed a cow—twenty cows.” 





EFFECTIVE Resukes.—A piece of 
quiet irony, which suggests more than it 
says, is one of the most effective methods 
of administering reproof. But it must be 
delicately put, for the least bungling will 
make it a failure. 

One day, while General Robert E. Lee 
was visiting the lines at Petersburg, he 
asked an officer, who was riding with him, 


~ if a certain work he, Lee, had ordered 


done was finished. The officer replied, 
after a little hesitation, that it was. 

“Then let us ride to the spot and in- 
spect it,” said Lee. 

On arriving there, he found that little 
progress had been made in the work, and 
the confused officer tried to excuse him- 
self by saying, “I ordered it to be done at 
once, and I was told that it had been 
completed, but I did not think it necessary 
to verify the fact by a personal inspection.” 

“We must give our personal attention 
to the lines,” said General Lee, riding on. 
In a few minutes he began complimenting 
the officer’s horse. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the officer, “he is 
a splendid animal, and I prize him the 


more highly because he is my wife’s 
favorite tiding-horse.” 

“A magnificent horse, but I should not 
think him safe for Mrs. —— to ride,” 
said General Lee. “ He’s too spirited for 
a lady, and I would urge you by all 
means to take some of the mettle out of 
him before you permit your wife to ride 
him again. And, by the way, General, I 
would suggest to you that the rough paths 
along these trenches would be admirable 
ground over which to train him.” 

While General Lee was President of 
Washington College, a visitor asked how 
a certain student was getting on. 

“He is a quiet, orderly young man,” 
answered the President, “but he seems 
very careful not to injure the health of 
his father’s son. He got last month only 
forty on his Greek, thirty-five on his 
mathematics, forty-seven on his Latin, and 
fifty on his English, which is a very low 
standing, as one hundred is our maximum. 
Now, I do not want our young men to in- 
jure their health, but I wish them to come 
as near it as possible.” 





THE PREsERVATION OF Ecas.—To 
any one interested in the preservation of 
eggs, it may be useful to know that in the 
competition for prizes offered for the best 
dozen of preserved eggs at the Birming- 
ham Cattle Show, the prizes went to eggs 
preserved in simple lime and water or 
packed in dry salt. The Hon. Mrs. Cal- 
thorp, who took the first prize, thus de- 
scribes her process: “Soak four pounds of 
lime in two gallons of water in an earthen- 
ware jar; stir occasionally for two days; 
the eggs are put to within three inches of 
the surface.” Mr. Tegetmeier, who fur- 
nished the Field with an account of the 
competition, thinks that stirring the fresh 
slaked lime into water and putting in the 
eggs as they are collected, is quite suffi- 
cient. Greasing the eggs was found not 
to have improved them. Of the eggs pre- 
served by the dry process, those packed in 
common salt were the best, and no addi- 
tions to the salt seem to have improved 
the result, greasing and oiling before put- 
ting them in not being advantageous. 
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One set had been placed in a solution of 
borax six days before being packed in 
salt; these were much inferior to the 
others; the yelk adhered to the shell, and 
the white had a strong, saline taste. 

Many samples had been preserved by 
rubbing with melted suet, beeswax, and 
oil or lect; all these were good. A set 
rubbed over with pure vaseline immedi- 
ately they were laid had become unusable. 
The latter result corresponds with some 
experiments made with paraffin by Mr. 
Tegetmeier. “It is very difficult to under- 
stand,” he says, “why eggs greased with 
lard, suet, or beeswax and oil should be 
well preserved from the beginning of Au- 
gust to the end of November, while those 
rubbed with vaseline were putrid; but 
nevertheless the fact is undoubted.” No 
method, he says, appears so efficacious as 
the first noted, the one being to place the 
eggs in water in which fresh slaked lime 
has been stirred, the quantity not being 
material; the other, packing them in 
common table salt. Nothing whatever is 
gained by any addition to these means, 
and the appearance of the eggs is not im- 
proved by greasing. 

Wuat Caar-tes Kinostey’s Dauaa- 
TERS Dip.—Let me tell you how we were 
taught to help those who helped us in our 
dear old home at Eversley Rectory. 

Of course, in a busy house, where every 
one has their work to do, the servants 
cannot be helped much on week-days, ex- 
cept by thoughtfulness in little things. 
But there is the seventh day, when the 
children have no lessons to do. - This was 
what we were taught to look upon as the 
“helpers’” day of rest as far as we could 
make it so. ; 

In the morning breakfast was earlier 
than usual. While we were breakfasting 
the maids were emptying our baths, for 
they were too heavy for us children. As 
soon as breakfast was over we trotted off 
to our rooms, made the beds, folded up 
and put away all our clothes, dusted— 
and, in fact, put things straight all 
around. Then we ran down to the din- 
ing-room and laid tne table for dinner, 
and capital butlers we all became, I assure 
you. By these means the maids were all 
ready in their nice Sunday dresses to go 
to church with us all at eleven. 

Dinner on Sunday—no matter who was 
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with us—was at one o’clock instead of 
seven. This was the only hot meal in the 
day. No cooking was done after one 
o'clock, as our supper was cold. At both 
dinner and supper the servants were sent 
away, and we waited at table. I laugh 
now when I think of the faces of horror 
of learned men or gallant soldiers who 
had come down to spend Sunday in the 
dear old Rectory, or ridden over from 
Sandhurst or Aldershot to the morning 
service. The agonies they went through 
at being waited on by the daughters of 
the house! The struggles they made to 
be allowed to change their own plates! 
And their resigned submission when qui- 
etly told by their host, “It is the way of 
the house!’ That was how we were made 
to help the faithful and devoted servants 
who spent their lives in helping us. It 
was not much. But it gave them an al- 
most free Sunday.—RosE KInGsLry, in 
Wide Awake. 

Out in Kansas, the extent of the wo- 
men’s vote was certainly a refutation of 
the assertion that women will not go to 
the polls. In several towns one-third of 
all the vote was cast by women. Five 
hundred voted at Fort Scott, four hundred 
at Emporia, nine hundred at Topeka, 
eight hundred in the Kansas part of Kan- 
sas City, and so on. That some disrepu- 
table women voted was inevitable. There 
is good reason to believe that some dis- 
reputable men voted also, although the 
newspaper reports are silent on that point. 
But it is undeniable that the reputable 
women voted in large numbers, and their 
votes were cast on the side of law and 
order. The net result of the election can- 
not be said to be unfavorable to the prin- 
ciple of women suffrage, and yet the real 
test of the experiment, upon which the 
people of the rest of the country must 
finally judge the law, can come only with 
two or three successive elections. 


In China, a child has a pretty or en- 
dearing nickname given it soon after its 
birth. Then the boy has a school name 
when he goes to school, a martial name 
when he takes a wife, a business name 
when he goes into business, an official 
name if he takes an office, and a death- 
name to be put on his tombstone and to 
go down into history. 











